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preface. 



The imperative demand for accuracy of expres- 
sion on the pai*t of all who are engaged in the 
various departments of every-day life has made 
the study of the subject of punctuation a neces- 
sity for all whose vocations call for written 
language. The stenographer^ the typewriter^ 
and the lawyer^s clerk are not allowed time to 
subject their written matter for revision and cor- 
rection ; it must go forth with its errors uncor- 
rected^ if there be any, to do what harm they may* 
This harm may be, and has been, very great ; as, 
for instance, the loss to the United States Govern- 
ment of two millions of dollars on account of the 
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6 Preface. 

mistake of a comma in a clause of the revenue 
laws. It therefore behooves all to give the subject 
of punctuation much attention. 

If this study is important from a business 
point of view, its educational value is beyond the 
power of calculation. The ability to express an 
idea clearly in a well-rounded period is the 
greatest gift of the preacher, the lawyer, and the 
statesman; and this power is not to be obtained 
without close study of those laws of language 
which are clearly defined and may be easily mas- 
tered. Owing to the number of points involved 
in each rule as formulated by grammarians, the 
formal teaching of the subject is generally 
deferred until the pupil has finished his grammar 
course; and the programmes of most schools 
unwisely allow but little time for specific instruc- 
tion in this important feature of education. 

This Manual covers all the general rules of 
punctuation and most of the exceptions;. it has 
been compiled from the latest authorities, and 
subjected to the criticism of many of the most . 
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prominent educators in the country, and the 
rules have been endorsed by teachers, editors, 
and proof-readers as being clear, concise and com- 
plete. No attempt has been made to simplify 
the language, but point after point is taken up 
separately and its meaning illustrated by exam- 
ples, so that the most elementary knowledge of 
grammar will enable the reader to understand 
the rules. 

It is not claimed that this little work is 
exhaustive. Points may sometimes arise in the 
construction of sentences that will require ref- 
erence to more recondite volumes, but it is lioped 
that this book may prove of some assistance to 
those who in the hurry of business need a liandy 
book of reference, and also to some of the many 
who have not thoroughly mastered the subject 
of which it treats. 
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PUNCTUATION AND- 
CAPITALS. 



Punctuation is the^rt of dividing written or 
printed discourse into sentences, and parts of 
sentences, by means of certain marks called 
points, for the purpose of bringing out as clearly 
as possible the meaning. 

Capital letters * are used for a like purpose and 
may be considered in the same connection. 

The word punctuation is from the Latin 
word "Junctum, ^^ a point. Our present mode 

* The word " capital " comes from the Latin caput, a 
head. The letters of the words forming a heading or 
title are called head-letters, or capitals. 
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of punctuation was unknown to the ancients, 
and we find that in the oldest existing manuscripts 
the words were written without spacing between 
them, and without punctuation marks. 

Some of the punctuation marks now used were 
introduced by Aristophanes, a learned grammarian 
of Alexandria, about two and a half centuries be- 
fore the Christian era; but most of the points did 
not come into general use until the year 1500, 
A, D., when Aldus Manutius, a learned printer of 
Venice, reduced the subject to a system, and, by 
the accuracy and beauty of his publications, gave 
it general currency. 
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18 Punctuation Practically Illustrated, 

sions possible in the grammatical construction of 
a sentence. 

The Interrogation Point indicates that a ques- 
tion is raised. 

Besides these five marks, there are several others 
used for a similar purpose, which usually carry 
with them more rhetorical force than the five 
already mentioned. They are : — 

The Exclamation (!) 

The Dash {—) 

The Parenthesis ( ) 

The Quotation ('' *') 
' The Apostrophe (') 

The Bracket [ ] 

There is also quite a large number of aiacriti- 
cal, accentual, and reference marks, all interesting 
to the student and necessary for the printer, and 
all important in their bearing upon the study of 
hmguage. 



THE COMMA. 



The .word Comma is derived from the Greek 
word *^co/?^o," meaning to cut. It, therefore, sig- 
nifies a section, or portion cut off. This meaning 
of the word has rather been lost sight of, and now 
a comma means simply the mark used to show tlie 
smallest grammatical division of the sentence. 

The correct use of this mark does much to 
elucidate the meaning of the sentence, and the 
general rules for its nse are easily understood, 
and^hould be carefully studied by all who have to 
do with writing or printing. 

For convenience in reference, we make three 
divisions of the rules for the nse of the comna : — 
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1. — The use of the comma in setting off single 

words. ^ 

2. — The use of the comma in setting off phrases. 
3. — The use of the comma in setting off Clauses. 
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VOCATIVE WORDS. 
RULE 1.— Nouns of Address are set off by commas 

Examples. 
1. — Mary, I am going to school. 
2. — I told you, Henry, to go home. 
3. — Let us now, my friends, calmly discuss the 

matter. 
4. — Now, mother, what^s the matter? 
5. — Linger, ye clouds, one moment longer there. 
6. — O Night and Storm and Darkness, ye are 

wondrous strong! 
7. — Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 
8. — Again to the battle, Achaians, 

Our hearts bid the tyrant defiance! 
9. — I care not. Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace! 

Note. — Nouns and phrases used to denote a person or 
object addressed, are said to be in the'^ocative case. 
English grammarians call this case the'^ominative abso« 
lute. 
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WORDS REPEATED. 



r^, 



RULE IL— Words repeated for fhe^ake ofemphash 
are separated by commas. 

Examples. 
1. — Write me a long, long letter. 
2.— Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 
3. — Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song r 
H. — ''Come, come, you question with an idle 
tongue.^^ 
'' Go, go, you answer with a wicked tongue.'* 
5. — Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, Sea ! 
6. — He sings Darius, great and good. 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 
7. — Look, look. Madam, the very picture of the 
man in the end of the Common-Prayer 
Book ! 

Note. — The last of two verbs, participles, or preposi-. 
tions, if used without governing v^ords, is set off w^^-h a 
comma ; as, " On, on, when honoi 'alls." 
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MORE THAN TWO WORDS. 

RULE III.— When more than two words of the same 
part of speech are used in a series, a comma 
should be placed after all but the last. 

Examples. 

1. — Bright, healthful, vigorous, and inspiring 

poetry was written by Milton. 
2. — He was a brave, active, and enterprising man. 

Note 1. — Some writers omit flie comma between the 
last two words of the series when they are united by a 
conjunction. 

Example. 
Faith, hope and charity are called the theological 
virtues. 
Note 2. — Should a conjunction occur between each 
two of the words, no comma is needed. 

^ Example. 

Frudence and justice and fortitude and temper- 
ance are the cardinal virtues. 

Note 3. — In a series of three nouns, preceded by an 
adjective qualifying only the first, the comma should be 
omitted before the conjunction. 

Example. 
Extraordinary energy, skill and perseverance were 
shown in the work. 
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RULE III -Continued. 

Note 4. — A. comma should be placed after the last 
word in a series, if it is not joined to the other by a con- 
junction. 

Examples, 

1. — The good man is alive to all the sympathies, 
the sanctities, the loves, of social existence. 

2. — Nor wind, rain, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters. 
■^ 3.— Endeavor to elevate, refine, purify, the pub- 
lic amusements. 

4. — Faith, Hope, Charity, should govern our 
lives. 

Note 5.— A comma is not to be inserted after the last 
word of a series, if what follow^s is only a single word. 

Example. 
In the blue distance, like grim guardians of the 
gloomy recesses, towered the dark, silent, 
immovable mountains. 
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WORDS IN APPOSITION. 

/iULE IV.— Two Nouns in apposition should^hot be sep* 
arated by a comma. 

Examples. 

1. — The poet Milton became blind. 

2. — The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mis- 
chievous in his natare. 

b. -The fiend discretion like a vapor sinks. 

4. — Who maketh His angels spirits. 

5. — The Apostle John died on the island of Pat- 
mos. 

6. — And in my company my brother Gloster. 

7. — Some writers tell us Edward the Confessor 
had made a will, appointing Duke William 
of Normandy his successor. 

Note. — ^When a noun is used parenthetically, it may 
be set off by commas. 

Example. 

1. — One son, John, received a large fortune from 
his grandfather. 
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PARENTHETICAL WORDS. 

KULE V.—Words which are used parenthetically 
should be set off by commas.. " Then, " " too, " 
"now" ''therefore/' ^ consequently " ''ac- 
cordingly, " "finally, " etc., are generally par- 
enthetical. 

Examples. 

1. — On this statement, then, you may entirely 

rely. 
2. — He promised, however, to set about a reform 

at once. 
3. — You may, perhaps, reach the goal of your 

wishes. 

4. — Besides, it may be of the greatest importance 
to you in your business. 

Note. — When any of these words are used to modify 
a single word, they should "^ot be separated from the 
word modified. 

Examples. 
1. — Then I believed you ; now I do not. 
^. — I think you are too selfish. 
3. — However much he promises, he perform^ little. 
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VERB OMITTED. 

-A 
^Ull VI.— When a verb is omitted ta avoid repetition, 

its place Is indicated by a comma. 

Examples. 

.^1. — Worth makes the man ; want of it, the fellow. 
^ 2. — Eeading maketh a lull man ; conference, a 
ready man ; writing, an'fexact man. 
3.— Semiramis built Babylon ; T)ido, Carthage; 
and'^Romulus, Rome. 

Note. If two short clauses have a bearing: on a final 
expression, the comma should be omitted after the 
second nominative, and the semicolon before it changed 
to a comma, otherwise the final expression will seem to 
modify only the second clause. 

Examples. 

1. — Herder had more of the Oriental fancy, 
Schleiermacher more of the European 
acuteness in his composition. 

2. — We should lend our most earnest efforts, we 
should bend our strongest energies to th*^ 
furtherance of this noble purpose. 
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WORDS CONTRASTED. 

RULE VII,— Contrasted Words used in pairs require 
a comma after every pair. 

Examples. 

1. — Rich and poor, high and low, good and bad, 

gave testimony to his worth. 
2. — The wise and the foolish, tlie weak and the 

strong, the young and the old, have one 

common Father. 
3. — To have and to hold, for better for worse, for 

richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, 

to love and to cherish. 

Note.— This rule includes all words used in pairs 
when connected by ** and. " 

Examples. 

l.T-Anarchy and confusion, poverty and distress^ 

desolation and ruin, are the consequences 

of war. 
2. — Truth and integrity, kindness and modesty, 

reverence and devotion, were all remarked 

in him. 
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TWO NOUNS CONNECTED BY "OR" OR 
"NOR." 

RULE yilL'-TTBonouns connected by" and" or "or" 
should not be separated by a comma. 

Examples. 
1. — Mary and Snsan have studied their lessons. 
2. — John or Thomas will carry the message. 
3. — The payment must be made in silver or gold. 
¥ 4. — ^Nor gold nor precious stones will buy back 
lost happiness. 

Note 1. — ^When two words connected by " or" mean 
the^ame thing, they are separated by commas. 

Examples. , 

1. — The sky, or firmament, is above us. 
2.-«Sorghum, or Chinese sugar cane, was the 

chief product. 
3»— A tiny bay, or inlet, offered shelter for the 

frail vessel from the storm that raged so 

violently. 
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RULE VIII -Continued. 

4. — The Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain, is in 
western Texas. 

5. — The early settlers in America found Indian 
corn, or maize, growing in great abund- 
ance in all parts of the country. 

Note 2. — When two words or phrases imply contrast, 
a comma is placed between them. 

Examples. 

1. — He is poor, but honest. 
^%,—\:\, is not friendship, but interest.. 

Note 3. — When the conjunction is omitted between 
two words in a series, a comma is used between them. 

Examples. 

1. — Truth, virtue, are the wealth of all men. 
2. — Slowly, sadly, we laid him down. 



PHRASES. 



A Phrase consists of at least iwo words used 
together, formiDg part of a sentence, but not 
making complete sense when standing alone. 
The words the, a, or an, when used with a noun, 
are not supposed to constitute a phrase. 

A prepositional phrase consists of a preposition 
and the noun or pronoun that follows it. 

An adjective phrase is a phrase oeginning with 
an adjective. 

A participial phrase is one in which the prin- 
cipal word is a participle. 

Adverbial phrases may begin with adverbs, or 
may consist of prepositional phrases having the 
same meaning; as, in vain, for vainly : in haste, 
for hastily. 

Note,— The definition of phrases given above has re- 
ference to their form, and not to their use as modifiers. 
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ADJECTIVE PHRASES. 

^ Ik 

RULE I. —Adjective Phrases are set off by commas. 

Example^. 

1. — Mary, faithful to her promise, brought me 
the message* 
"^2. — Awkward in persou, he was ill adapted to gain 
respect. 

3. — So breaks^on the travelle r, faint and astray. 
The bright and the balmy |effulgence) of morn ! 

4. — Thou eye among the blind that, deaf and si- 
lent, readest the eternal deep, haunted for- 
ever by the eternal mind 1 

6. — High though his titles, pix)ud his name, 
boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 
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PARTICIPIAL PHRASES. 
RULE 1/ -Participial Phrases are set off by commas. 

Examples. 
1. — The boy, laughing merrily, ran down the 



street. 
ary,pii! 
t her explanation. 



2. — Mary, puzzled by this statement, awaited fur- 



3. — She, [spurnin g}with her foot the ground, leaps 



into the Ocean's arras. 
4. — A thousand miles from land are we, tossing 

about on the restless sea. . 

5. — Jiulging from hi s dress, I should pronounce 

him an^rtisarQ 
G. — Alexander, inheriting the military genius of 

his father, was a great soldier. 
7. — The philosopher, amazed at the result of his 

experiment, stood with his hand upon the 

sflattered crucible. 
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APPOSITIVE PHRASES. 
RULE IIL—Apposiiive Phrases are%f off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — We, the peop le of the United States, do here- 
bvlordainT and establish this Constitution. 

2. — ^ergiU the chief poet among the Romans, was 
fond of riVral life. ^ 

3. — There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, to bless 
^_tli£ju^i'f that wraps their cli 

4. — ^53jmi£^ the great riva l of ICgesarJ was de- 
feated in the battle of [Pharsali 

5. — A sailor lad, son of the great admiral, stood 
on Uie decjc of the vessel, ga'zing at the 
gldrioiis siTiiset. 

Note 1. — A comma is used between two nouns or pro- 
nouns that are used'^ynonymously. 

Example. 
A son, John, was born after the father', death. 

Note 2. — A comma is used before and after a noun 
inserted by way of explanation. 

Example. 
The wisest of men, Solomon, became a fool. 



/ 
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PARENTHETICAL PHRASES. 

RULE IV .—Parenthetical Phrases, such^ as "of 
course, " " tobe sure, " " after all, " " in short, ' ' 
are set off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — I think, on the whole, you were right. 

2. — Thou knowest, come what may, that the light 

. of truth can never be put out. 
3. — It is mind, after all, which does the work of 

the world. 
4. — The ship leaps, as it were, from billow to 

billow. 
5. — True it is, that were we cast from birth into 

solitude, we should grow up in brutal 

ignorance. 
6. — When, however, the hour for the trial came, 

the man was not to be found. 
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TRANSPOSED PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. 

RULE V. ^Transposed Prepositional Phrases are 
set off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — T.o the good, death presents no terrors. 

2. — In the great science of so^ciology, it must 
be confessed that we have much to learn. 

\ — Among the ancient critics, Longinus pos- 
sessed most delicacy, Aristotle, most cor- 
rectness of judgment. 

4. — Without much thought, books cannot be prof- 
itably read. 

5. — In visiting the sick, do not presently play 
the physician, if you be not knowing 
therein. 

6. — At his easel, eagle-eyed, a painter sat. 

7. — In far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow 
of venerable boughs, a spring bubbled out 
of the leaf -strewn earth, in the very spot 
where you now stand. 
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RULE V. -Continued. 

Note 1. — While there are exceptions to this rule, care 
must be exercised when it is omitted, as the following 
example will show. 

Example. 

By Cowley the philosopher Hobbes is com- 
pared to Columbus. 

By Cowley, the philosopher Hobbes is com- 
pared to Columbus. 

Note 2. — ^The comma may be omitted when the sec- 
ond part of the sentence begins with a verb before its 
nominative. 

Example, 

At the bottom of the garden ran a little rivulet. 

Note 3. — When the inverted expression may be read 
in close connection with what follows it without affect- 
ing the meaning, the comma is not necessary.. 

Example. 
By these swords we acquired our liberties. 
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LONG INFINITIVE PHRASES. 

RULE VI —Long Infinitive Phrases are set off by 
commas. 

Examples. 

1. — To cleanse our opinions from falsehood, our 
hearts from malignity, and our actions 
from vice, is our chief concern. 
2. — To tame his foes, his friends to aid, 

Poor Malcolm has hut heart and blade. 
3. — And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 
4. — Ay, surely the day is lovely, and it goes to 
my very heart, 
To look at its drifting beauty, nor share in 
its joy my part. 
5. — And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 
6. — It seems as if the gods had preordained it. 

To fix the reeling spirits of the people. 
7. — To be satisfied with the acquittal of the 
world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the 
mark of a little mind. 
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ANTITHETICAL PHRASES. • 

RULE VII. ^Antithetical (contrasted) Phrases are set 
off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — Strong proofs, not rhetorical flourishes, con- 
vince the listener. 

2. — Good manners, not fine clothing, mark the 
gentleman. 

3. — Rhetoric is the science, and oratory the art, 
of speaking well. 

4. — Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity 
makes us better, men. 

5. — There are few voices in the world, but many 
echoes. 

6. — Good men are not always found in union 
with, but sometimes in opposition to, the 
views and conduct of one another. 

7. — If you wish to make a man rich, study not 
to increase his stores, but to diminish his 
desires. 
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INTERMEDIATE PHRASES. 

RULE']/ 1 1 1. —Intermediate Phrases or expressions are 
separated from the context by commas. 

Note. — Intermediate expressions are those which 
come between the subject and predicate or other im- 
portant parts of the sentence. 

Examples. 
1. — The sun, with all its attendant planets, is but 

a small part of this vast universe, 
2. — A man of intellectual vigor may, for want of 

the faculty of expression, be a cipher in 

society. 
3. — The circumstances, now clearly in evidence, 

spread out the whole scene before us. 
4. — The greiat golden eagle, the pride and pest of 

the parish, swooped down and flew away 

with something in its talons. 
5. — An immortal soul, even while clothed in this 

muddy vesture of clay, is, in the eye of 

God and reason, a purer essence than the 

brightest sun that lights the depth of 

heaven. 
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ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

RULE IX— Adverbial Phrases and single adverbs, 
when they do not modify a single word, but the 
whole of a proposition, are setoff by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — Cultivate in every way, especially by obser- 
vation, your perceptive faculties. 

2. — Why, these are strange revelations! 

3. — Sooner or later, insulted virtue avenges itself 
on states, as well as on private men. 

4. — Without being rash on the one hand, or fear- 
ful on the other, we shall find all things 
working together for good. 

5. — Let us, in the first place, observe the inani- 
mate world. 

6. — At present, innumerable prejudices obstruct 
a complete extraction of the mental and 
moral wealth latent in society. 

7. — The little stars sat, one by one. 
Each on his golden throne. 
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ABSOLUTE PHRASES. 

RULE X,— Absolute Phrases are set off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — The Pilgrim Eathers, where are they? 

2. — His father being dead, the prince ascended 

the throne. 
3. — Farewell, day misspent! 
4. — Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 
5. — men with mothers and wives, 

'Tis not the linen you are wearing out; 

'Tis human creatures^ lives! 
6. — holy Night, from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before! 
7. — My story being done, she gave me for my 

pains a world of sighs. 
8. — When eve is purpling cliff and cave. 

Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye flow ! 

Note. — An absolute phrase generally contains a noun 
in the nominative absolute. A noun may be in the abso 
lute case by direct address, by pleonasm, by exclan)**- 
tion, by being used with a participle, and byposition. 
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PHRASES OF THE SAME KIND. 

RULE XL—Phrases of the same construction, used in 
a series, are separated from each other by com- 
mas, and, when they do not complete the proposi- 
tion, from the remainder of the sentence. 

Examples. 

1. — Regret for the past, grief at the present, and 
anxiety for the future, are plagues which 
affect the majority of mankind. 

2. — The world is still renewed with fresh life and 

beauty, with a constant succession of trees 

and plants, with a new race of animals, 

with a new generation of men. 
3. — Infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal 

duration, fill the mind with great ideas. 
4. — Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates 

from the human face divine, and sparkles 

in the pathway of every child. 
5. — Man was created to search for truth, to love 

the beautiful, and to desire what is good, 

and to do the best. 

Note. — If the expressions in the series are of a com- 

Eound nature and require to be subdivided, tlien it i^ 
etter to mark the greater divisions by semicolons. 



CLAUSES. 



A Clause is one of the divisions of. a com- 
pound or complex sentence. 

When the subject of a proposition is itself a 
sentence, it is called a subject clause; when a 
clause begins with a relative pronoun, it is called 
a relative clause ; when clauses are joined by cor- 
responding words, as though and yet, they are 
correlative clauses ; and a clause depending 
upon another and completing its meaning is 
called a dependent clause. 

See page 45 for examples of complex sentences. 
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THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A complex sentence consists of a principal clause 
and one or more dependent clauses. 

'Examples. 

1. — We love those who are kind to us. 

2. — He who slept beneath was straitened for the 

grave. 
3. — He prayed for those whose love had been his 

shield. 
4. — Are you not he who frights the maidens of 

the villagery ? 
5, — Rhetoric is the art that discusses the means 

whereby thought may be forcibly pre- 
sented. 
6. — Oh! a dainty plant is the ivy green 

That creepeth o^er ruins old. 
7. — The moping owl doth to the moon complain 

Of such as wandering near her secret 
bower. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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SUBJECT CLAUSES. 

RULE I. "A clause used as a subject, if it ends with a 
verb, or if long, or resembling a quotation, 
should be separated from the predicate by a 
comma. 

Examples. 

1. — Whatever is, is right. 

2. — I will try, has done wonders. 

3. — Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not 

spoken of the soul. 
4 — That you were well received, is apparent. 
5. — That valor is rewarded, is a fact. 
6. — All that you do, do with all your might. 
7. — How his purpose was accomplished, will now 

be seen. 
8. — *'He will live,^^ was whispered through the 

crowd. 
9. — Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne^er was, nor is, nor e^er shall 

be. 
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DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

RULE IL— Dependent Clauses introduced by "if/' 
though, ' ' etc. , are generally set off by commas. 

Examples. 

1. — I will pay yon, if I can. 

2. — Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

3. — If you would be pungent, be brief. 

4. — When the revel was over, the minstrel stole 

away to the forest. 
5. — While he was urging his battalions in this 

charge, Wolfe received a slight wound in 

the wrist. 
6. — If the soul is immortal, its character will 

determine its destiny. 

Note. — When adverbial clauses are closely restrictive, 
they need no commas. 

Examples. 
1. — The pursuit did not cease until the thief was 

caught. 
2. — Be ready when I come. 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES-NON-RESTRICTIVE. 

. RULE III.— Relative clauses are introduced by rela- 
tive pronouns; they are restrictive or non- restric- 
tive (explanatory). Non-restrictive clauses are 
set off by commas. 

Example. 

1. — Aluminum, which exists in all clay, is a very 

valuable metal. 
2. — Gold, which is the commercial standard of 

value, is obtained only by diligent labor. 
3. — The bran of wheat, which is the covering of 

the kernel, is made up of several layers. 
4. — Only by his reasoning powers, which remained 

unshaken, could he feel that his position 

was one of almost hopeless danger. 
5. — It is! it is that deeply injured flower. 

Which boys do flout us with; but yet I love 
t thee. 

Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout. 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES-RESTRICTIVE. 

RULE IV.— Restrictive relative clauses usually have 
. the antecedent modified by "a/' "the," or 
" that. " They are not set off by commas. 

i Example. 

1. — The pocketbook which he found contained 

valuable papers. 
2. — The airs that hover in the summer sky are all 

asleep to-night. 
3. — And often things have taught me what words 

have failed to teach. 
4. — ^Each wolf that dies in the woodland brown 

Lives a spectre and haunts the town. 
5. — The hand of the king that the sceptre hath 
borne; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn ; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 
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CORRELATIVE CLAUSES, I. 
RULE V -Two correlative clauses should be separated 

by commas, (-^ee also next rule). 
Correlative clauses are those which mutually modify 
each other. 

Examples. 
1. — The deeper the well, the cooler the water. 
2. — The more you think of it, the less the diflfer- 

ence. 
3. — The better a proverb is, the more trite it gen- 
erally becomes. 
4. — Though truth is fearless and absolute, yet she 

is meek and modest. 
5. — Wherever man is, there is the element of poe- 
try. 
6. — As we do unto others, so shall it be done unto 

us. 
7. — If you know your object is good, then without 
hesitation seek it. 
Note. — It will be seen that the clauses or phrases be- 
ginning with the correlatives, so as, as, such as, more than, 
have a closer connection with each other than those be- 
ginning with though, yet, neither, nor, as, so, the more the 
better, and, for that reason, should be written withG'lt 
commas, while with the latter they are inserted. 
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CORRELATIVE CLAUSES, IL 

RULE Vl.-Two correlative clauses joined by " as" or 
"than " should not be separated by commas. 

Example. 

1. — Mary is more studious than John (is). 

2. — Do not spend more time in bed than is re- 
quired for sleep. 

3. — Man gains wider dominion by his intellect 
than by his right arm. 

4. — No one is so much alone in the universe as a 
denier of God. 

5. — A child in the humblest walks of life is as 
richly gifted as in the highest. 

6. — Only such repentance is beneficial as makes 
wiser and better men. 

Note. — If the clauses are long and contain two or 
more phrases, a comma may be inserted. 

Example. 

We can no more preserve a stationary attitude in 
the moral world, than we can refuse to accompary 
the physical world in its rotation. 
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ARABIC NUMBERS. 

RULE I— In pointing off Arabic Numbers consisting 
of more than three figures (except dates), separate 
the numbers by commas into groups of three 
figures each, beginning at the right. 
Examples. 
]. — The sun is 883,210 miles in diameter, about 
2,774,692 miles in circumference, and dis- 
tant from the earth 93,000,000 of miles. 
2. — One grain of strychnine will .flavor 1,750,000 

grains of water. 
3. — Light travels 186,000 miles per second. 
4. — The population of the city of New York, in 

1790, was 33,131. 
5.— When we look at a violet object, 757,000,000,- 
000,000 of ether-waves break on the retina 
every moment. 
6. — Helmholtz fixes the highest limit of musical 
sounds at 38,000 vibrations per second. 

Note 1. — When figures are put in a tabular or colum- 
nar form, periods are not inserted. 

Note 2.~When put in words, numbers are usually left 
unpointed ; as, " The population of Japan in 1743 was 
fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five/' 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

RULE I.^The Apostrophe is used to denote the posses- 
sive case of nouns. 

Examples. 

1. — Where is John's hat ? 

2. — The officers' cloaks are lined with red. 

3. — This will we do for righteousness' sake. 

4. — Foxes' tails are treasured as trophies of the 
chase. 

5. — A butterfly's eye is a wonderful object, viewed 
through the microscope. 

6. — Flies' wings are curious specimens of mech- 
anism. 

7. — The two Charleses' dwellings stood on oppo- 
site sides of the street. 
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OMISSION OF LETTERS. 

RULE ll.—The Apostrophe is also used to denote the 
omission of a tetter or letters. 

Examples. 

1. — I've roamed o^er the world. 

2. — If rd a throne, Fd freely share it with thee. 

3. — Give asingle lightning glance, and he^ll dwin- 
dle to a calf. 

4. — A mingled air: 'twas sad by fits, by starts, 
'twas wild. 

5. — Mark all the a's and o's that you find on the 
page. 

6. — All the 9's and 8's were crossed out. 

Note. — ^In the last two sentences, the apostrophe is 
not intended to show the omission of letters. 



THE SEMI-COLON. 



The divisions of a sentence marked by the 
Semicolon are larger and more complex than those 
marked by the comma. 

This mark generally separates the portions of a 
compound sentence. 

When two or more simple sentences are united 
in one sentence, it is called a compound sentence, 
and each proposition is considered a member. If 
these members are united by "and," "or/' "nor," 
or "but," a comma is used to set them off; but if 
the conjunction is omitted, the semicolon is used 
between them. 
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CO-ORDINATE MEMBERS. 

RULE L— Short members of compound sentences, 
when the conjunction is omitted, should be sepa^ 
rated from each other by semicolons. 

Examples. 

1. — The birds sang ; the cattle lowed ; the brooks 

babbled ; all nature seemed to rejoice. 
3. — The blue sky now turned more softly gray ; 

the great watch stars shut up their holy eyes; 

the east began to kindle. 
3. — He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun 

knoweth his going down. 
4. — An hour passed on ; the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 
^' To arms! They come — the Greek! the 

Greek!" 
5. — Birth is human blossom ; youth, manhood, 

they are our summer growth ; old age is 

ripeness. 
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RULE I -Continued. 
6. — The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through. 
7. — I long wooed your daughter ; my suit you de- 
nied. 

Note 1. — When two or more simple sentences are con- 
nected by andf or, nor, or but, they make a compound 
sentence* and the propositions (then called members) are 
separated from each other by commas. 

Examples. 
1. — I was weary and ill at ease, and my fingers 

wandered idly over the noisy keys. 
2. — The sun rose over the mountains, and the 
bright waters of the bay seemed to rejoice 
in his presence. 
Note 2.— In light or humorous writing, commas may 
be used to separate the members. 

Example. 
The house trembled, the walls shook, the fioor 
came up, the ceiling came down, the sky 
split — Ban^ ' 
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SENTENCES SUBDIVIDED. 

RULE ll.—Lon^ members of compound sentences, 
when subdivided by commas, should be separated 
by semicolons even when joined by connectives. 

Examples. 

1. — The creation of a thousand forests is in one 
acorn; and Greece, Home, Gaul, Britain, 
America, lie folded already in the first 
man. 

2. — And he gave some, apostles; and some, pro- 
phets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers. 

3. — A Scotch mist became a shower; and a 
shower, a flood; and a flood, a storm; and 
a storm, a tempest, thunder, and lightning; 
and thunder and lightning, heaven-quake 
and earth-quake. 

4. — In some of the colonies, there were persons of 
varying nationalities,f rom France,Germany, 
England,and Holland; but the English type 
absorbed and assimilated everything else. 
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COMMENCING OR CONCLUDING SERIES. 

RULE IIL—ln a series of expressions, when the par- 
ticulars depend upon a commencing or concluding 
portion of the sentence, the particulars should be 
separated from each other by semicolons, and 
from the portion on which all depend by a comma. 

Examples. 

1. — Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited 
in her operations; that she has inexhausti- 
ble treasures in reserve; that knowledge 
will always be progressive. 

2. — If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom 
in the cabinet; of the purest patriotism; 
of morals without a stain, the august figure 
of Washington presents itself as the per- 
sonation of all these ideas. 

3. — That Mr. Thackeray was born in India, in 
1811; that he was educated at the Charter 
House and Cambridge; that he devoted 
himself, at first, to art, all this has, witl.ir» 
a short time, been told again and again. 
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RULE III -Continued. 

Note 1.— When the subjects or things specified are in 
apposition with a preceding noun, the dash may be 
used with the comma. 

Examples. 

1. — Energy and audacity will characterize all 
ruling men, — statesmen, generals, re- 
formers, orators. 

2. — The prospect before him is a sad one, — 
misery, pain and death. 

3. — The great men of Rome, her legendary his- 
tory, the height to which she rose, and the 
depth to which she fell, — these make up 
half of the student^s ideal world. 

Note 2. — In these examples, the phrases are all of the 
same construction, and a comma should be used after 
all but the last, where a dash should be added. 
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CONJOINED CLAUSES. 

RULE IV -A ^clause introduced by "for," "and," 
"but," "or," or equivalent connectives, when it 
denotes contrast, inference, or explanation, is 
set off by a semicolon. 

Examples. 

1. — Economy is no disgrace; for it is better to 
live on a little than to outlive a great deal. 

2.— Make a proper use of your time; for the loss 
of it can never be regained. 

3. — Good and evil are inseparable companions; 
but the latter often hides behind the back 
of the former. 

4. — A little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men's minds to religion. 

5. — Reasoning implies doubt and uncertainty; 
and therefore God does not reason. 

6. — Virtue is a real honor; whereas all other dis- 
tinctions are merely titular. 
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RULE IV. -Continued. 

Note 1. — ^When two short clauses are united by a 
conjunction, leaving the nominative to be understood 
in the second clause, the insertion of a comma 
between them is to be preferred to a semicolon. 

Examples. 

1. — Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of 
youth, and has ever been esteemed a pre- 
sage of rising merit. 

2. — The city, as is here shown, is not simply a 
large town, but is much more complex in 
organization. 

3. — Honesty is the best policy, and is always re- 
warded. 

4. — At the last moment, the king hesitated, and 
drew back from his perilous enterprise. 
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SERIES OF WORDS, PHRASES, OR NUM- 
BERS. 

RULE v.— The Semicolon should be used before "as," 
"to wit," "namely," "vis.," "etc.," when 
these words introduce an example or illustration. 

Examples. 

1. — To Greece we are indebted for the three 
principal orders of architecture; namely, 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. 

2. — Some men distinguish the history of the 
world into four ages; viz., the golden age, 
the silver age, the brazen age, and the iron 
age. 

3. — The inseparable preposition "pre '^ is derived 
from the Latin prae ; as in prefix, pre- 
judice, predetermine. 

4. — Many words are spelled differently in English; 
as, inquire, enquire; jail, gaol; 'sceptic, 
skeptic. 
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RULE V -Continued. 

Note.— When "namely," "that is,** "as," "etc.," 
with the terms after them, are introduced parentheti- 
cally, they should be preceded by a comma. 

Examples. 

1. — Of the cardinal virtues, namely, faith, hope, 
and charity, the greatest is charity. 

2. — The word ** only,^* that is, one-ly, is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon. 

3. — It happened that the king, namely, of Eng- 
land, asked his aid. 

4. — I think she, that is. Miss Wilkins, is a fine 
writer. 

5. — Many of our American writers, for instance, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier, have re- 
cently died. 
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TITLE-PAGES. 

RULE VLHf "or" is used between the main title and 
the explanatory, a semicolon should precede 
"or "and a comma follow it. 

Examples. 

1. — Pamela; or. Virtue Rewarded, is the oldest 

English novel in existence. 
2. — Literature in Letters; or. Manners, Art, 

Criticism, Biography. 
3. — Christian Ethics; or. The Science of Human 

Duty, was written by Rev. D. S. Gregory, 

President of Lake Forest University, 

Illinois. 

Note.— The verbs, adverbs, nouns, and adjectives in 
titles should be capitalized. 

Se* also rule V., and Notes, page 72. 
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THE COLON. 

The word Colon is derived from the Greeit 
and signifies a limb, or member. The Colon 
marks a division of a sentence very nearly 
complete, yet not sufficiently separated in sense 
to form an independent sentence. 

Two clauses, of which the former raises the 
expectation of the latter, or which express a com- 
parison or a contrast one with another, but with- 
out the use of a connecting word, require a colon 
between them; as, 

^^ Anger is like rain: it breaks itself upon that 
upon which it falls/^ 

"Cowards die many times: the valiant never 
taste of death but once/' 

The proper use of this mark, which, however, is 
much neglected, aids materially in showing the 
exact meaning of the sentence, and the few rules 
for its application should receive particular at- 
tention. 
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THE COLON BEFORE QUOTATION. 

RULE I —A Colon should be placed before a quotation, 
a speech, a course of reasoning, or an enumer- 
ation of particulars, when formally introduced. 

Example. 

1. — Speaking of party zeal. Pope makes this 
judicious remark: ^* There never was any 
party, faction, sect, or cabal whatsoever, 
in which the most ignorant were not the 
most violent/^ 

2. — It is only necessary to make the experiment 
to find two things: one, how much usefuL 
knowledge can be acquired in a very little 
time; and the other, how much time can 
be spared, by good management, out of 
the busiest day. 

3. — All our conduct towards men should be in- 
fluenced by this important precept: ^^Do 
unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you/' 
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RULE I -Continued. 

Note 1. — If the quotation is of considerable length, 
consisting of several sentences, or begins a paragraph, 
it should be preceded by both a colon and a dash. 

Example. 
At the close of the meeting the president 
arose and said: — 

"Ladies and gentlemen, it is with ex- 
treme reluctance that I address you on 
this occasion, etc.*' 

Note 2. — If the quotation is short and informal, the 
comma should be used. 

Example. 
As for Paoli, he told them, proudly, '^ He is a 
good man. I wish I could be like him.*' 

Note 3.— Iq dignified address, the colon is frequently 
used. 

Example. 
Mr. President : It is natural for man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope. 
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THE COLON WITH "YES" AND "NO." 

RULE IL—The words "yes "and "no " when in an- 
swer to a question, should be followed by a colon, 
if the words which follow are a continuation or 
repetition of the answer. 

Examples. 

1. — Can they do it? Yes: they can do it. Or, 
Yes, sir: they can do it. 

2. — Will he pretend to say that this is an 
offensive war, — a war of conquest? — Yes : 
the gentleman has dared to make this 
assertion, and for reasons no less extraor- 
dinary than the assertion itself. 

Note 1. — When the words which follow yea or no are 
not repetitions of the same idea, these words should not 
be followed by the colon ; but should be punctuated as 
complete propositions. 

Examples. 
1.— '^ Will you play again ?^' — "No, sir; God 

bless yon ! I will go home now/^ 
2. — "You will come again ?^^ — "Yes, and I shall 

bring a friend with me.^^ 

Note 2. — When not used as answers to questions, yes 
and no may be punctuated as adverbs used independently. 

Example. 
Yes, man's life is short, and art is lon^. 
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THE COLON BEFORE INFERENCE, ETC. 

RULE III.^A Colon should be put after a clause thai 
is complete in itself, but is followed, without a con- 
junction, by some remark, inference, or illustra- 
tion. 

Examples. 

1. — Avoid affectation: it is a contemptible weak- 
ness. 

;2. — It is dreadful to live in suspense: it is the 
life of a spider. 

3. — Nor was the religion of the Greek drama a 
mere form: it was full of truth, spirit, and 
power. 

4. — There is no mortal truly wise and restless at 
the same time: wisdom is the repose of 
the mind. 

5. — The present life is not wholly prosaic, pre- 
cise, tame, and finite: to the gifted eye, it 
abounds in the poetic. 

6. — To be free, to have the mind of a freeman, 
is not to consider liberty as a privilege 
which a few only are to enjoy, and which, 
like some narrow and limited good, would 
become less by distribution: it is to wi^U 
ardently that all partook of i\ 3 blersin^. 
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THE COLON BEFORE CONNECTING WORD. 

RULE IV. —When a sentence consists of two members 
unite(l by a conjunction or adverb, and either mem- 
ber IS subdivided by semicolons, a colon should 
be placed before the connecting word. 

Examples. 
1. — We perceive that the dial shadow has moved, 
but we did not see it moving; we see that 
the grass has grown, but we did not see it 
growing: so our advances in knowledge 
consist of such minute steps that they are 
perceivable only by the distance. 
2. — He sunk to repose where the red heaths are 
blended; 
One dream of his childhood his fancy 
passed o^er: 
But his battles are fought, and his march it 
is ended; 
The sound of the bagpipes shall wake him 
no more. 
3. — A man can scarce allege his own merits with 
modesty, much less extol them; a man 
cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or 
beg, and a number of the like: but all 
these things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are blushing in a man's own. 
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THE COLON IN TITLE-PAGES. 

RULE V—The Main Title of a book is sometimes^ fol- 
lowed by an explanatory title. If the word "or" 
is not used to connect the two, a colon should be 
placed between them. 

Examples. 

1, — A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric: A 

Text-Book for Schools and Colleges, is the 

title of the book. 
2. — Robinson Crusoe: A Book of Adventure, 

was written by Daniel Defoe. 
3. — Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton 

for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 

was published in London. 

Note 1. — At the bottom of the title-page, it is customary 
to put the place of publication; the name of the pub- 
lishers, and the year, in the order just named, with a 
a colon after the place, a comma after the name of 
the publishers, and a period at the end; as, New York: 
A. Lovell & Company, 1894. 

Note 2. — It is not customary with printers at present 
to punctuate the title-pages of books, but this rule is 
always followed when the points are used. 
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The word Period is derived from the Greek 
vrord periodos, a circuit, and means pnmarily any 
thing rounded, or brought to completion. The 
period was the first point used by scholars. 

Sentences are sometimes separated by periods, 
when the parts are long and complex, though 
connected by conjunctions; as, *' Other men, too, 
may have continued to issue the matter which 
they did address to the world, in more compact 
and artistic shape. But no man that ever lived 
said such splendid extempore things on all sub- 
jects universally,^' etc., etc. 

The Conjunctions "and/' " but," "for,'' etc.. 
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at the beginning of a sentence do not always indi- 
cate that degree of connection with what pre- 
cedes which would preclude the use of the period 
before them; as, " For, behold the days are com- 
ing, in the which they shall say/' etc., etc. 

Note. — Grammarians divide simple sentences into 
four classes,— declarative, imperative, interrogative, and 
exclamatory. 

The declarative and the imperative sentence end with 
periods ; the interrogative, with an interrogation mark; 
and the excLimatory, with an exclamation mark. 
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DECLARATIVE SENTENCES, 

RULE I,— The Declarative Sentence makes a state- 
ment: it should begin with a capital, and end with 
a period. 

Examples. 

1. — The day is beautiful. 

2. — The sun shines brightly. 

3. — Procrastination is the thief of time. 

4. — A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

5. — Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 

Stretched away into stately halls. 
6. — Our sincerest laughter with some pain is 

fraught. 
7. — The starlight dews all silently their tears of 

love distill. 
8. — The great brand made lightnings in the 

splendor of the moon. 
9. — They also serve who only stand and wait. 
10.— His face was furrowed o'er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 
11. — Round many western islands have I been 
which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
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IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

RULE IL—The Imperative Sentence contains a com- 
mand or an entreaty : it should begin wit ha cap- 
ital and end with a period. 

Examples. 
1. — Let me go with you. 
2. — Give me that book. 
3. — Bring me the captive now, 
4. — Let me often to these solitudes retire. 
5. — Love thy neighbor as tliyself. 
6. — ^Take a message and a token to some distant 

friend of mine. 
7. — Make no deep scrutiny 

Into her mutiny. 
8.-r-Make her a grave beneath the willow. 
9. — You must go and accomplish the task. 
10, — Hear me, Cromwell. Abolish the power of 

Charles; extinguish not his virtues. 
11. — Spirit that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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PERIOD AFTER ABBREVIATIONS. 

RULE III— The Period should be placed at the end of 
an abbreviated word. 

Examples. 

1. — Mr, and Mrs. Brown present their compli- 
ments to Dr. Smith. 

2.— Dr. H. Marsh, F. R. S., etc., Bishop of Peter- 
borough, b. 1725, d. 1809. 

3. — The Colossus of Rhodes was thrown down by 
an earthquake in 224 B. C. 

4. — Constantino the Great was advanced to the 
sole dominion of the Roman world, A. D. 
625, and soon after, openly professed the 
Christian faith. 

5. — Geo. Washington was Com. in Chief of the 
Continental army. 

6. — He removed from Nashville, Tenn., to Baton 
Rouge, La., in 1885. 

7. — The electric light of Prof. Holmes was suc- 
cessfully used in Dover in 1858. 

8. — Similar passages are found in Chap. VIII., 
lA.., A. 
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rfULE IIL-Continued. 

Note 1.— When the period is used as an abbrevi- 
ation mark at the end of the sentence, no other mark is 
needed. 

Examples. 

1. — Translated by Porter Sherman, A. M., New 

York, 1891, 8vo, 305pp. 
2. — Bethlehem, Pa., was the first place to use 

water works in tlie U. S. 
3. — His address is Columbia, Mo. 

Note 2. — Some proper names, though shortened, are 
not regarded as abbreviations. 

Examples. 

1. — Will Shakespeare was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

2. — Tom Moore, the Irish poet, spent some time 
in America. 

3. — " rare Ben Jonson '' was the inscription 
upon the tomb. 

4. — Ben Franklin was known as the philosopher- 
statesman, 

5. — Phil Sheridan was a famous Union general. 
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PERIOD AFTER ROMAN NUMBERS. 

RULE IV.-'A Period should be placed after every 
Roman number. 

Examples. 

1.— The life of Chas. XII., King of Sweden, 

was written by Voltaire. 
2. — The abdication of Chas. V. was dictated by 

selfishness rather than magnanimity. 
3. — Philip IV. was obliged to conclude the Pyre- 

nean treaty on terms repugnant to liis 

inclination. 
4. — I refer you to the second volume,— chapters 

IX., XIII., and XX. 
5. — This event happened in the year MDCCLIX. 

Note 1. — In dates, some writers separate Komaii num- 
bers by periods into the portions into which they are 
divided when audibly read. 

Note 2. — When a Roman number or abbreviation 
comes at the end of the sentence, one period serves to 
mark the abbreviation as well as the close of the 
sentence. 

Note 3, — The period is used before decimals, and 
between pounds and shillings ; as, £1. 17 s. 6 d. sterl- 
ing is equivalent to $9.08, United States currency. 
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ADDRESS OF LETTERS. 

RULE V.Hn addressing a letter, the residence, if 
given, is a part of the address, A comma should 
be used between the several parts, and a period at 
the end. 

Examples. 

1.— Mr. John T. Smith, No. 35 Green Str., New 
York City. 

2. — Miss Elizabeth Gordon, No. 18 Grosvenor St., 
Chicago, 111. 

3. — Gen. A. L. Arman, No. 84 Charles Str., New 
Orleans, La. 

4. — Prof. H. R. Green., 165 Lafayette Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

5.— The Hon. John Smith, Thomas Cir., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

6. — Thomas Johnson,Esq., Drexel Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

7. — Mr. Henry Jackson, King's Highway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

8. — Henry Wilson, Esq., Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

9. — Mr. John Milman, 8 Clinton PI. jN'ewYork 
City. 

Note.— A period should be placed after each signature 
to a letter or document. 
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The Interrogation Point following a sentence 
shows that a question has been asked. Some 
writer says that it had its origin in the Latin 
word Quaestio, taking the first and last letters 
and placing one over the other. Among Spanish 
writers, this mark precedes the question as well 
as follows it. In some cases,it is difficult to distin- 
guish between an imperative sentence and an 
interrogative sentence. As a general rule, how- 
ever, when an answer is expected to the question, 
the mark of interrogation should be used. If no 
answer is involved or expected, the excramation 
point may be used. The interrogation mark may 
be equivalent to the comma, semicolon, colon 
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or period. But where there is but one interroga- 
tion point in that particular construction, it 
should be followed by a capital. If several ques- 
tions follow in quick succession, a small letter 
may be used after the question mark ; as, " Shall 
a man obtain the favor of Heaven by impiety ? 
by murder ? by falsehood ? by theft ?" 

When, however, the expressions denoting in 
quiry cannot be separated, and read alone, with- 
out materially injuring the sense, one mark of in- 
terrogation, placed at the end of all the questions, 
will be sufficient; as, **Ah! whither have fled 
those dreams of greatness ; those busy, bustling 
days ; those gay-spent, festive nights ; those 
wearing thoughts, lost between good and ill, that 
shared thy life ? '' 
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DIRECT QUESTIONS. 

RULE L— The Interrogative Sentence asks a ques- 
tion : it should begin -with a capital and end with 
an interrogation point. 

** Examples 

1. — What time is it? 

2. — Where are you going? 

3.— Hamlet.— *^ What's the matter now?'' 

Queen. — " Have you forgot me? " 
4. — Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
5. — Was there a tale to tell? 
6. — Awaked you not with this sore agony ? 
7. — Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous 

self? 
8. — What device does he bear on his shield? 
9. — Wherefore awake them into life again? 
10. — What can I give him, who so much hath 

given me? 
11. — For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 
12. — Did he not once play a provincial church 
organ. 
And give music-lessons to stumbling pianists? 
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EXPRESSIONS IN THE FORM OF 
QUESTIONS. 

RULE II.— An Interrogafion Point is placed at the end 
of every guestion, whether it requires an answer 
or not. It is also used after every sentence 
which, for the sake of emphasis, may be put in an 
interrogative form. 

Examples. 

1. — Why, for so many a year, have the poet and the 
philosopher wandered amid the fragments 
of Athens or of Rome, and paused, with 
strange and kindling feelings, amid their 
broken columns, their mouldering temples, 
their deserted plains? It is because their 
day of glory is past. 

2. — How can he exalt his thoughts to anything 
great or noble who only believes, that, after 
a short term on the stage of existence, Le 
is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his con- 
sciousness for ever ? 
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RULE II -Continued. 

3, — Yon thicket's breath — can that be eglantine? 
Those birds — can they be morning choris- 
ters? Can this be Earth ? Can these be 
banks of furze? 

4, — Am I not an apostle? Am I not free? Have 
I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? Are not 
ye my work in the Lord? 
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RULE I. —The Exclamatory Sentence expresses 
strong emotion : it should begin with a capital and 
end with an exclamation mark. 

Examples. 

1. — How beautiful those flowers are! 

2. — What a wicked deed he has committed! 

3.— What a world of thought their melody com- 
pels! 

4. — What a piece of work is man! 

5. — Their coming the thunder-sound herald? 
along! 

6. — Old Greece lightens up with emotion! 
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RULE I -Continued. 
7. — I dream of all things free! 
8. — Once Switzerland was free! 
9. — Man^s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn! 
10. — enviable early days. 

When dancing thoughtless pleasures* maze. 
To care, to quiet, unknown! 

Note.— The exclamation point may supply the place 
of the comma, semicolon, colon, or period, if the sense of 
the expression would be conveyed more clearly by its use. 

Example. 

"The fatal blow is given! and the victim passes, 
without a struggle or motion, from the repose 
of sleep to the repose of death T' 
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AFTER AN INTERJECTION. 

RULE II.— The Exclamation Point must be used after 
an interjection. 

Examples. 
1. — Shame on him! How he has degraded his 

hont)rable name! 
2. — Fie, fie, fie! pah, pah! give me an ounce of 
civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my im- 
agination. 
3. — '^Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 

on!^' were the last words of Marmion." 
4. — Alas! it^s no thy neighbor sweet. 
5. — Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 
6. — Forward! let us do or die! 
7. — Rose! who dares to name thee! 
8. — "Sleep soft, belov'd!'* we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
Note 1. — When the interjection does not stand by it- 
selfjbut forms part of an expression or sentence, the ex- 
clamation mark should be placed at the end of the 
expression. *' O bosom black as death I " ** Oh, that I 
could find him! 

Note 2. — When an interjection is several times re- 
peated, the words are separated from each other by 
commas, and the exclamation point is placed after the 
last, as in examples above. 
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ITS REPEATED USE. 

RULE Ill.^When the wish exists to express very 
strong feeling, more than one exclamation point 
is sometimes used. 

Examples. 

1, — He a patriot! ! Then how we should admire 

Benedict Arnold! ! 
2.— That man virtuous!! You might as well 

preach to me -of the virtue of Judas Iscar- 

iot!! 

Note. — This mode of repeating the exclamation mark 
is used mainly in burlesque and satire, but only to a 
very limited extent. 
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Quotation Marks, sometimes called guiUemets 
from their inventor Guillemet, consist of two in- 
verted commas placed at the beginning and two 
apostrophes at the end of a quotation. 

Marks of quotation may be omitted when the 
matter taken is not given in the exact words of 
the author; as, Socrates said that he believed in 
the immortality of tJie soul. In the direct form 
it would be correctly written thus: Socrates said, 
** I believe in the immortality of the soul.*' 

Titles of books and names of ships are some- 
times written without the quotation marks, and 
put in italics; as, '* Falconer, the author of The 
Shipwreck, embarked onboard the ^i^rora frigate 
in 1769, and perished with the vessel at sea.'^ 
But authorities give the preference to quotation 
marks in this connection; as, " We may justly 
regard * The Iliad' as one of the noblest monu- 
ments of human genius.'' 
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QUOTATION MARKS. 

RULE I.— Quotation marks are used to show that we 
are quoting the exact words of another. A direct 
quotation should begin with a capital, and, when 
the quotation does not begin the sentence, be pre- 
ceded by a comma. 

Examples. 

1. — To one who said, " I do not believe there is 
an honest man in the world/* another re-« 
plied, *' It is impossible that any one man 
should know the whole world, but it is 
quite possible that one may know himself/* 

2, — When Fenelon*s library was on fire, *^God be 
praised,** said he, '* that it is not the dwell- 
ing of some poor man.*' 

3. — *' Let me make the ballads of a nation,** said 
Fletcher of Saltoun, "and I care not who 
makes its laws.** 

4. — "Don*t give up the ship,'* said Lawrence 
when he fell. 
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RULE I -Continued. 

Note. — ^If the quotation is long or is introduced for- 
mally, it should be preceded by a colon. 

!• — "In his last moments,he uttered these words: 

' I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury.' '' 
2. — "The father addressed himself to them to 
,this effect: ^0 my sons, behold the power 
of unity!''' 

3. — All our conduct towards men should be in- 
fluenced by this important precept : ^^ Do 
unto others as ye.would that others should 
do unto you.'* 
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SINGLE WORDS QUOTED. 

RULE II,— Quotations of single words should not be- 
gin with capitals. 

Examples. 

1. — Well, it was "nothing/' as the sergeant had 

said. 
2. — The metric unit by which poetry is measured 

is called a "foot.'' 
3. — Kipe wine — called " ripe " because it has no 

fermentation — effervesces like champagne. 
4. — Observe the use of " gentle " in its old sense 

of noUe. 
5. — The words " goodness " and "beauty " express 

those qualities of things which contribute 

to our pleasure. 
6. — Euphony requires the avoidance of words with 

many unaccented syllables, such as "me- 
teorological," " desultoriness," etc. 
7.— He says "shet" instead of "shut." The 

word "cosmogony" occurs frequently in 

his writings. 

8. — He used the word '^punctual" very fre- 
quently. 
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QUOTATION WITHIN A QUOTATION. 

RULE IlL—A quotation within a quotation should be 
preceded and closed by single quotation marks. 

Examples. 

1. — "'War, war Ms still the cry, 'war even to 
the knife.' " 

2. — A miuister of some experioDce remarks," I have 
heard more than one sufferer say, *I am 
thankful; God is good to me;' and when I 
heard that, I said,* It is good to be aflflicted.'" 

3. — Trench well says, ** What a lesson the word 
' diligence ' contains! How profitable it is 
for every one of us to be reminded — as we 
are reminded when we make ourselves 
aware of its derivation from ' diligo/ ' to 
love,* — that the only secret of true indus- 
try in our work is love of that work/' 

4. — Tlieodore Parker said that '' Democracy 
meant, notTm as good as you are,' but 
' You're as good as I am.' " 

5. — The following extract is from the beautiful 
Persian parable: ''And again the voice 
asked, 'Who is there ? ' and he said, ' It is 
thyself '; and the door was opened to him.'* 
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SJCCESSIVE PARAGRAPHS. 

RULE IV,— When an extract is composed of succes- 
sive paragraphs, each is commenced with quota- 
tion marks, but the final marks are not used till 
the quotation ends. 

Example. 

'''If you be a rich man, you may enter the room 
with three loud ahems, march deliberately up to 
the chimney, and turn your back to the fire. 

'* If you be a poor man, I would advise you to 
shrink into the room as fast as you can, and place 
yourself,as usual,upon a corner of a chair, in a 
remote corner. 

*'If you be a young man, and live with an old 
man, I would advise you not to like gravy. I was 
disinherited myself for liking gravy/^ 



THE DASH, 



The Dash is a straight horizontal mark. Its 
uses are more rhetorical than strictly grammati- 
cal, but it serves to bring out the shades of mean- 
ing in a sentence or portion of a sentence with 
much distinctness, when it is used correctly. 

Careless writers use the dash with so little dis- 
crimination, frequently substituting it tor the 
comma, semicolon, or colon, using it b.etween 
every sentence and after every paragraph, that 
printers have begun to look with much disfavor 
upon this useful little mark, as disfiguring to the 
page of printed , matter, and literary critics to 
question its value as a sentential mark. 

But one can easily perceive that while the ser- 
vices of the dash can be dispensed with in a sim- 
ple, straightforward, dignified style, or in the 
flowing periods of the orator, it would be 
impossible to indicate the broken and natural 
colloquialism of Shakespeare's dialogues, or the 
parenthetical inversions of many other authors, 
without some variation of the more common 
grammatical points. 
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TO INDICATE OMISSION. 

HULE I. The Dash is used to denofr the omission of 
words, letters,or figures. 

Examples. 

1. — W n captured the Hessians, at Trenton. 

3. — This law was in force during the years 1874 

—75. 
3. — The preacher, Mr. B y took his text from 

Matt, ix., 3 — 7. 
4. — It occurred in the year 17 — y in the city of 

B . 



5. — He lives in St., Washington, D. C. 

Note.— If Arabic numbers are used for the chapters, a 
colon should be used to separate them from those used 
for the verses, and a dash should be used to indicate the 
space covered by the reference. 

Example. 
This passage occurs in St. Luke 4 : 5—9. 
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BEFORE THE ''ECHO." 

RULE IL—The Dash is used before words or phrases 
which are repeated in an explanatory or emphatic 
manner. 

Examples. 

1. — The voices in the waves are always whisper- 
ing to Florence, in their ceaseless mnrmur- 
ings, of love, — of love, eternal and illimit- 
able. 

2. — Let no sad tears be shed, when I die, over me. 
But bury me deep in the sea, — in the sea. 

3. — You speak like a boy, — like a boy, who thinks 
the old, gnarled oak can be twisted as easily 
as the young sapling. 

4. — Newton was a Christian; — Newton! whose 
mind burst forth from the fetters cast by 
nature on our finite conceptions; — Newton! 
whose science was truth, and the founda- 
tion of whose knowledge of it was philoso- 
^ phy. 

Note. — A word repeated in an emphatic or explana- 
tory manner is what elocutionists call " the ecJio." 
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ELLIPSIS OF "NAMELY," ETC. 

RULclll.—The^Dash may ^be used where there is an 
ellipsis of ' ' namely, " " that is, ' 'and words of like 
import. 

Examples. 

1. — Nicholas Copernicus was instructed in that 
seminary, where it is always happy when 
one can be well taught, — the family circle. 

2. — In 1813, Moore entered upon his noble,poeti- 
cal,and patriotic task, — writing lyrics for 
the ancient music of his country. 

3. — Milton^s life was a true poem ; or it might be 
compared to an anthem on his own favorite 
organ, — high-toned, solemn, and majestic. 

4. — The best shelter which the world affords us 
is the first, — the affections into which we 
were born, and which are too natural for us 
to know their worth until they are disturbed. 

6, — Kings and their subjects, masters and their 
slaves, find a common level in two places, 
— at the foot of the cross, and in the grave. 

Note. — The use of the dash in this manner is passing 
out of style, boinp: superseded bjr the comma ; autKori- 
ties maintain that the dash is not to be used without 
strict necessity ; but many writers prefer to use it, and 
some omit the comma before the dash in reflex apposi- 
tion. 
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BETWEEN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

RULE IV. —If question and answer instead of begin- 
ning separate lines are run into a paragraph, 
they should be separated by a Dash. 

Examples. 

1.— Who made you ?— God. What else did God 
make ? — God made all things. Why did 
God make all things ? — God made all things 
for His own glory. 

2. — What is the name of the defendant ?— Wil- 
liam Jones. Where does he live ? — In 
New York. 

3. — '^I plunged right into the debate and'* — 
" Did not say a word to the point, of course/' 
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AFTER ''AS" AND "THUS." 

RULE V.-A Dash usually follows "as " and "thus " 
when the example following them begins a new 
line. 

Examples. 

1. — The abbreviation A. M. has several meanings; 
as, — 
Jonathan Davidson, A. M., rises at five A. M., 
to cofhtinue his *^ History of the Year 
Three Thousand, A. M." 
2. — Make arithmetical rules as short as possible ; 
as,— 
" Invert the divisor and multiply.^' 
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CHANGE OF MEANING. 

RULE VI. —The Dash should be used to mark an unex- 
pected or epigrammatic turn in the sentiment. 

Examples. 

1. — He had no malice in his mind — no ruffles on 

his shirt. 
2. — Some men are full of affection — affection for 

themselves. • 

3. — Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, 

fight for it, anything but — live for it. 
4. — If you will give me your attention, I will 
. show you — but stop ! I do not know that 
you wish to see. 
5. — Thou dost not mean — 

No, no : thou wouldst not have me make ' 
A trial of my skill upon my child ! 
6. — She fell down stairs and broke her neck — lace ! 
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IN BROKEN SENTENCES. 

RULE VII. —The Dash should be used when the sen- 
tence breaks off abruptly, or when a significant 
pause is required. 

Examples. 

1. — ** I forgot my — " *^Your portmanteau?^' 
hastily interrupted Thomas. ^' The same.'' 

2. — Which I always read from beginning to end, 
thinking of the widow's cruse, and myself 
in the character of Elijah, and — and — 
Come, now, I don't believe Methuselah 
would tell you what he said in his letters to 
young ladies, written in his nine hundred 
and sixty-ninth year. 

3. — Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the Six Hundred. 

4. — Wherefore awake them into life again? 
Let them sleep on untroubled — it is best. 

5. — I took more than was good for me — as much 
as 85°, I think — and had an indigestion in 
consequence. 

6. — Must be a poor relation sponging on our land- 
lady, — pays nothing — so she must stand by 
the guns, and be ready to repel boarders! 
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TITLE AND SUBJECT-MATTER. 

RULE VIIL—The Dash should be inserted between a 
title and the subject matter and the authority 
from which it is taken, when they occur in the 
same paragraph. 

Examples. 

1. — Fidelity to God. — Whatsoever rank or station 
Thou shalt assign me, I will die ten thou- 
sand deaths rather than forsake it. — Sac- 
rates, 

2. — Beauty. — A thing of beauty is a joy forever. — 
Keats. 

3. — The Orator. — There is no true orator who is 
not a hero. — Brnerson. 

4. — Love of Country. — 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land I'* — Scott. 
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RULE VIII -Continued. 
5. — Mercy. — 

The quality of Mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth, as the gentle raiu of Heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. — Shakespeare. 

Note. — When the name of the author is not in the 
same paragraph, but on a line by itself, no dafh is 
needed. In this case, it should be placed beneath and 
to the riglit of the quotation. 

Example. 

Oh ! wad some power the gif tie gie ns. 
To see ourselves as others see us. 

Robert Burns. 
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THE DASH USED AFTER A SERIES. 

RULE IX,— The Dash should be used afUr a series of 
clauses or phrases^when they lead to an important 
conclusion. 

Examples. 

1, — To pull down the false and to build up the 
true, and to uphold what there is of true 
• in the old, — let this be our endeavor. 

2. — The collision of mind with mind ; the tug 
and strain of intellectual wrestling ; the 
tension of every mental fibre, as the student 
reaches forth to take hold of the topmost 
pinnacle of thought, — these make men. 

3. — The infinity of worlds, and the narrow spot 
which we call our country ; the eternity of 
ages, and the few hours of life; the almighty 
power of God, and human nothingness, — it 
is impossible to think of these things in 
succession,without a feeling like that which 
is produced by the sublimest eloquence. 

4. — There comes a creeping as of centipedes run- 
ning down the spine, — then a gasp and a 
great jump of the heart, — then a sudden 
flush and a beating in the vessels of the 
head, — then a long sigh, and the poem is 
written ! 
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THE DASH USED AS PARENTHESIS. 

RULE X.—When parentheses or intermediate expres- 
sions, that coalesce easily with the construction of 
the sentences in which they occur, are separable 
into portions requiring points, dashes may be used 
instead of the common marks of parenthesis. 

Examples, 

1. — Religion — who can doubt it? — is the noblest 
of themes for the exercise of the intellect. 

2. — Truth, courage, justice, — those lion virtues 
that stand round the throne of national 
greatness — shape their blunt manners and 
their downright speech. 

3. — In pure description, — when not warmed by 
passion, or deepened by philosophical re- 
flection, — Shelly is the great master. 

4. — And the ear, — that gathers into its hidden 
chambers all music and gladne^^ — would 
you give it for a kingdom? 
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RULE X -Continued. 

Note 1. — Sometimes one parenthetical expression 
may be introduced into another; in this case, the matter 
which has least connection witli the sentence may be 
enclosed in parenthetical curves, and the other set off by 
dashes ; as, — 

" Sir Smug/' he cries (for lowest at the board, — 
Just made fifth chaplain of his patron lord. 
His shoulders witnessing, by many a shrug, 
How much his feelings suffered— rsat Sir Smug), 
"Your office is to winnow false from true: 
Come, prophet, drink; and tell us what think 
you/' 

Note 2. — The use of the dash does not preclude the 
use of other points at the places where the dashes occur, 
provided that such other marks of punctuation would 
be required there if the dash were omitted; it is used in 
this way to add to the force of the preceding mark. 
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THE DASH WITH NOMINATIVE PHRASES. 

RULE XL— The Dash should be used after several 
words or expressions, when these constitute a 
nominative which is broken off and resumed in u 
new form. 

Examples. 

1. — That patriotism, which, catching its inspira- 
tions from the immortal God, and leaving 
below all lesser, grovelling, personal inter- 
ests and feelings, animates and prompts to 
deeds 6t self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, 
and of death itself, — that is public virtue. 

2. — The noble indignation with which Emmett 
repelled the charge of treason against his 
country; the eloquent vindication of his 
name; his pathetic appeal to posterity, in 
the hopeless hour of condemnation, — all 
these entered deeply into every generous 
bosom, and even his enemies lamented the 
stern policy which dictated his execution. 



THE PARENTHESIS. 



The word Parenthesis comes from the two 
Greek words meaning "a placing beside/' and the 
Marks of Parenthesis consist of two curved lines 
( ), which indicate that an expression is in- 
troduced in the body of the sentence, with which 
it has no connection. 

The parenthesis itself is the expression enclosed 
between the marks of parenthesis, and these 
marks indicate that the enclosed matter has no 
necessary connection with what precedes them or 
what comes after them. We have also parenthet- 
ical dashes, and parenthetical commas. Paren- 
thetical dashes are used when the separation of 
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thougnt is not so wide as to call for the marks of 
parenthesis^ and parenthetical commas are used 
when the separation is slight. 

The use of the marks of parenthesis does not 
change the construction of the sentence, which 
should be punctuated precisely as if the parenthe- 
sis were not there. 
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THE PARENTHESIS WITH UNRELATED 

STATEMENTS. 

RULE L—The yarks of Parenthesis include an ex- 
pression whtoh has no necessary connection with 
the sentence in which it is inserted. 

Examples. 
1. — Every planet (for God has made nothing in 

vain) is most probably inhabited. 
2. — Are you still (I fear you are) far from being 

comfortably settled? 
3. — The Egyptian style of architecture (see Dr. 

Pocock^s work) was apparently the mother 

of the Greek. 
4. — My lords, I am amazed at his lordship^s dec- 
laration (hear, hear). 
5. — In the same year (1858), Darwin and Wallace 

both published valuable scientific works. 
\ — Ambition is the spur that the clear spirit doth 

raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds). 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

Note. — In dividing a discourse into heads, or in 
enumerating]^ facts, ar^ruments, etc., figures or letters 
are often used, and are followed by a period, both being 
inclosed in parenthetical curves. Thus: (1,), (2.), etc. 
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COMMA WITH THE PARENTHESIS. 

RULE II.— When a point is required after the word 
preceding a parenthesis, it should be placed after 
the second curve. (See Rule III. ) 

Examples. 

1. — Pride^in some disguise or other (often a secret 
to the proud man himself), is the most or- 
dinary spring of action among men. 

2. — If we exercise right principles (and we can- 
not have them unless we exercise them), 
they must be continually on the increase. 

3. — Know then this truth (enough for man tf 
know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

4. — But one thing is most amirable (wherewith l 
will conclude this first fruit of friendship), 
which is, that this communicating of a 
man's self to his friend works two contrary 
effects: for it doubleth joys, and cutteth 
grief in halves. 

Note. — As the parenthetical matter in the above ex- 
amples has reference to what precedes the first comma, 
it is included in that part of the sentence. 
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COMMA WITH THE PARENTHESIS, II. 

RULE III— When the parenthesis is a question or an 
exclamation, the comma should be placed before 
the first curve. 

Examples. 

1. — She managed the matter so well, (oh, she was 
the most artful of women !) that my father's 
heart was gone before I suspected it. 

2. — While we all desire fame, (and why should we 
not desire it ?) we should do nothing unfair 
to gain it. 

3. — While a Christian desires the approbation of 
his fellow-men, (and why should he not 
desire it ?) he desires to receive their good 
will by honorable means. 

Note. — ^If no punctuation should be needed in the 
clause if the parenthesis were removed, no mark should 
immediately precede or follow the curves. 

Example. 

The rocks (hard-hearted varlets !) melted not 
into tears, nor did the trees hang their heads in 
silent sorrow. 
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PUNCTUATION WITHIN PARENTHESIS. 

RULE IV —The words included within the marks of 
parenthesis should be punctuated as independent 
sentences, and it occasionally happens that a 
period is required before the last curve. 

Examples. 
1. — The Frenchman first in literary fame, 

(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ? — 

The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, 
and died. 
2. — Edward, lo ! to sudden fate, 

(Weave we the woof ; the thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove; the work is done.) 
3. — Say not in thine heart. Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down 
from above; ) or. Who shall descend into 
the deep ? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it ? 



BRACKETS. 



RULE L— Brackets are generally used by one waiter 
to correct what has been written by another, or to 
afford an explanation. 

Examples. 

1. — A soft answer turn [turns] away wrath. 

2. — The captain had several men died [who died] 

on his ship. 
3. — The Italians have an ungracious proverb, 

Tanto.huon che val niente [So good that he 

is good for nothing]. 
4. — The Latin adage meeteth with it a little. 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo [A great 

city is a great solitude]. 
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RULE I -Continued 

Note 1.— -Brackets are used by playwrights to enclose 
stage directions. 

Examples. 

1. — (Hamlet) I am very glad to see you, JTo Ber- 
nado.] Good even, sir. 

Note 2. — Brackets are used in single form in printed 
dramas to note the entrance and departure of certain 
characters ; as,— 

2. — [Exeunt Portia and Nerissa. 

Note 3. — Brackets are chiefly used to give an explana- 
tion, to rectify a mistake, or to supply an omission. 
They are also sometimes used in dictionaries and in 
poetry to separate such words as are put, for the saving 
of room, into lines to which they do not belong. 



THE HYPHEN. 



The Hyphen (-) is used to join the constituent 
parts of compound and derivative words. 

It is also used to divide words into syllables, for 
the purpose either of exhibiting the pronuncia- 
tion, or of showing the simple portions into which 
words of more than one syllable may be resolved. 
The distinction between a compound word and 
a derivative is, that the former consists of two or 
more simple words which are used separately in 
English, whereas the latter is made up of simple 
words or parts of words which are not used sep- 
arately in English ; as, pseudo-apostle. 
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The hyphen is used for two opposite purposes, — 
to join and to separate. As a mark of junction, 
it is used between simple words to form compound 
words; as, slave-trade and after certain prefixes, 
as, pre-eminence, Neo-Platonic. 

As a mark of separation, it is used by lexicog- 
raphers, writers and printers to analyze words, 
and to divide them into syllables, and to disunite 
words which cannot be brought into a line of 
manuscript or letterpress. 
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PREFIXES IN DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

RULE /. Part L—When a prefix ends with a vowel and 
the word to which it is prefixed begins with a 
vowel, both vowels being separately pronounced, 
the hyphen should be used to connect them; as, 
pre-occupy, re-echo, co-eternal. 

Examples. 

1. — The use of quinine in this case is contra-in- 
dicated. 
2. — He was re-elected president. 

Note.— Some writers and printers use a dieresis instead 
of a hyphen where two vowels form two separate sylla- 
bles ; as, coeval ; but, as accentual marks are not used 
in English in ordinary composition, it is more in accord 
with the genius of the language to use the hyphen in 
these cases, and reserve the dieresis for words from for- 
eign languages, or for such words as are not capable of 
being divided except for syllabication ; as, Beelzebub, 
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PREFIXES IN DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

RULE I. Part II. —But when the prefix ends with a 
vowel, and the word begins with a consonant, the 
whole word should appear unbroken; as, prede- 
termine, antedate. 

Or, if the prefix end with a consonant, and the word 
begin with a vowel or consonant, the word should 
appear unbroken; as, multangular, counteraction. 

Examples. 

I. — The appearance was considered supernatural. 
2. — He will do all that he can to counteract the 
effect of this evil advice. 
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ITS USE WITH NOUNS. 

RULE IL— When fwo nouns are in apposition, and 
either is applicable separately to the person or 
thing designated, the hyphen should be omitted; 
but when they are not in apposition, and only one 
of the two is separately applicaple to the person or 
thing, it should be inserted. 

Examples. 
1. — He is Lord Chancellor. 
2. — The man you saw was a horse-dealer. 
3. — People who live in glass houses should not 

throw stones. 
4. — The glass-house is near the river. 
5. — "Forget me not/^ were the last words of my 

departing friend. 
6. — She placed the forget-me-not between the 
leaves of the book. 

Note 1. — When each of the words in the compound 
retains its original accent, they should be united by a 
hyphen. 

Example. 

We are in the hands of an all-wis** God. 
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RULE H -Continued. 

Note 2. — ^When the compound woFd has only one ac- 
cent, the hyphen is omitted, and the compound is i/vrit- 
ten as one word. 

Examples. 

1. — I saw the fortunate bookseller. 
2. — He was a nobleman in rank. 

Note 3. — Board, house, room, side, stone, time, yard, 
are usually consolidated with a preceding noun if of one 
syllable; and united by a hyphen to it, if consisting of 
more than one : as schoolhouse, senate-house, daytime, 
dinner-time, etc. 

Example. 

Town-house, town-hall are usually hyphenated. 



CAPITALS. 



RULE I.— The first word of every sentence should be- 
gin with a capital letter. 

1. — My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to 

print a newspaper. 
2. — The insect I am now describing lived three 

years ; every year it changed its skin and 

got a new set of legs. 
3, — ^Ninety years ago it could hardly be said that 

such a thing as American literature was 

in existence. 
4. — All experience evinces that human sentiments 

are strongly affected by associations. 
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RULE I -Continued. 

Note 1. — Clauses, when numbered, should begin with 
capitals, though not separated by periods. 

Example. 

The writer asserts: — 

(1.) That Nature is unlimited in her opera- 
tions ; (2.) That she has inexhaustible treasures in 
reserve; and (3.) That all future generations 
will continue to make discoveries. 

Note 2.— The first word of a sentence given as an ex- 
ample should begin with a capital. 

Example. 

An adjective is a word used to describe a noun; 
as. The beautiful sunset has faded. 
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CAPITALS IN LINES OF POETRY. 

RULE II.— The first word of every line of poetry 
should begin with a capital letter. 

Examples. 

1. — The day is ending; 

Night is descending; 

The marsh is^ frozen; 

The river dead. 
2. — Come, and trip it as you go. 

On the light, fantastic toe. 

Note l.~The initial letter in the first word of a poeti- 
cal quotation should be a capital, though not beginning 
aline. 

Example. 

One of the most illustrious names in the liter- 
ary annals of Europe is that of Spenser, — 

'' That gentle bard. 

Chosen by the Muses for 

Their page of state.^' 
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RULE II -Continued. 

Note 2. — In humorous verse, when a portion of a woi d 
is put at the end of the line, and the other portion of 
the word at the beginning of the next, the latter should 
commence with a small letter. 

Example. 

Paganini, Paganini I 
Never was there such a geni- 
us before as Paganini. 
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PROPER NOUNS. 

RULE III -All Proper Nouns begin with capital 
letters. 

Examples. 

1. — When Peter led the First Crusade, a Norse- 
mau wooed an Arab maid. 

2. — Many Londoners — not all — have seen the 
British Museum Library, the dome where 
our million volumes lie housed. 

3. — In your commonplace-book, where stray 
jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with 
as much method as the ledger of the 
Lost and Stolen Office. 

4. — Lucius Sergius Catiline was, by decree of the 
Senate, declared an enemy and alien to 
the State, -and banished from the territory 
of the Commonwealth. 

6. — Columbus supposed Hispaniola to be the 
ancient Ophir which had been visited by 
the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and 
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RULE III -Continued. 

Terra Firma were but remote parts of 
India. 
6. — Christopher Columbus was born in the city 
of Genoa. 

Note. — Appellatives, merely expletory, coming before 
proper names, are begun with small letters ; as, the 
river Thames ; but when put immediately after them, 
'capitals aie used. 
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NAMES OF THINGS PERSONIFIED. 

RULE IV. --Names of things personified should begin 
with capital letters. 

Examples. 
1. — Can Honoris voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of 
Death ? 
8. — Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger 
drawn, 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup, 
Naked Rebellion, with his torch and ax. 
8. — So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur, 

But ere he reached the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt. 
4, — Was the voice I heard thy voice, Death ? 
5. — Sleep, gentle Sleep, 

Nafcure^s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee 1 
6. — And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
7. — "Walk into my parlor," said the Spid'^r to 
the Flv. 
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PROPER ADJECTIVES. 

RULE v.— Proper adjectives should begin with capita! 
letters. 

Examples. 

Irf— Every child has heard of Haroun al Easchid, 
the hero of Eastern history and Eastern 
romance. 

2. — Alas 1 for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun I 

3. — We must look for Roman sublimity in Ro- 
man acts, and in Roman sayings. 

4. — A winding path led to the Indian village. 

5. — These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 
slain. 

6. — I was delighted with the delicacy and beauty 
of the Alpine flowers. 

Note. — The words "east" and "west "are not capi- 
talized when they simply denote direction, but capitals 
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RULE V -Continued. 

should be used when a particular portion of the coun- 
try is meant 

Examples. 
1. — The sun sets in the west. 
2. — The West is developing rapidly. 
3. — Travelers from the East tell us of strange 

customs prevailing there. 
4. — In the east, the rising moon peeped over the 

hills. 
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TITLES OF HONOR. 

RULE VL— Titles of honor and office, when applied 
to a particular person, or when they precede a 
name, should be written with capital letters. 

Examples. 

1. — The President of the United States resides m 
Washington. 

2. — The oldest son of Queen Victoria is styled 
the Prince of Wales. 

3. — Francois Joseph Lefebre, Duke of Dantzic 
and Marshal of France, was born in 1755, 
and died in 1820. 

4. — John Phillips, founder of Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, was an Ameri- 
can merchant and philanthropist. 

5. — Timothy Pickering, American Kevolutionary 
statesman, was a man of undoubted cour- 
age. 

6. — Ippolito Rosillini, the great Italian Egyptolo- 
gist, has given to the world much valuable 
knowledge of Ancient Egypt. 

Note. — If such titles as king, lord, general, etc., 
occur frequently and are not followed by a name, no 
capital should be used. 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS, 

RULE VII — Important historical events should begin 
with capital letters. 

Examples. 
1. — The Revolutioaary War developed many 

heroes in humble life. 
2. — The Declaration of Independence was the 

most important event in the history of 

America. 
3. — The Massacre of St. Bartholomew occurred in 

1572. 
4. — The French Revolution is vividly described 

in Carlyle^s master-piece. 
5. — The American Civil War was conducted on a 

scale of unexampled magnitude. 
6. — Those old gentlemen are veterans of the War 

with Mexico. 
7. — The Articles of Confederation proved inade- 
quate for a strong Federal union. 
8. — The War of 1812 is also known as the Second 

War with Eugland. 
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NAMES OF DAYS, ETC. 

RULE V III.— The names of the days of the week and 
months of the year should begin with capital 
letters. 

Examples. 

1. — See! how the younglings frisk along the meads 

As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind. 
2. — In the deep sabbath of a heart too full 

For words or tears. 
3. — The foul November fogs and slumberous mass 

With which sad Nature veils her drooping 
face. 
4. — There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 
5. — They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday, in 

lamentable case, as before. 
6. — On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five, 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

Note.— Sunday, as one Of the days of the week, is 
invariably written with a capital ; while, on the con- 
trary, sabbath, or sabbath-day, is nearly always written 
with a small letter. 
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BIBLICAL NAMES, 

RULE IX— Names of the Deity, and of the Bible and 
any of its books, must begin with capita/ letters. 

Examples. 

1. — The Holy One of Israel is our King. 

2. — Oh, that the Everlasting had not fixed His 

canon Against self-slaughte\' ! 
3. — He knelt down and offered to the Mightiest 

solemn thanks and supplication. 
4. — A sense of that which is of all Creator and 

. Defense. 
5. — Entranced in prayer, I worship the Invisible 

alone. 
6. — With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 

Evil with good in her great Master's name. 
7. — ^Jehovah, the All-wise, the Eternal One; a 

Supreme Being watches over us. 
8. — The first book of the New Testament is that 

of Matthew. 
9. — The Second Book of Kings contains much 

historical matter. 
10. — The Holy Scriptures are given us as a rule 

of life. 
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PRONOUNS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

RULE X.— The pronoun "I" and the interjection 
" " should always be written with capital let- 
ters. 

Examples. 

1 — Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the 

west. 
2. — heart, lose not thy nature ! 
3. — Oh ! I could weep to see the day die thus. 
4. — fool ! dupe ! wretch ! I see it all — 
The byword and the jeer of every tongue 
In Lyons ! 
5. — Oh, give me the heart that can wait and be 

still. 
6. — And oh ! to see the briny tears fast hurrying 

down the cheek I 

Note. — A distinction is made in the use of " Oh'* and 
" O " ; Oil should be f oUowed by a comma or an exclam- 
ation point, but no comma should immediately follow 
)0 ; as, Thou, O Lord, seest me. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE RULES 
FOR CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. — The first word of every sentence ; as, Iron is 
the symbol of civilization. 

2. — The first word of every line of poetry ; as. 
Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The morning from her mantle gray. 

3. — The first word of a sentence given as an ex- 
ample ; as, Adverbial clauses may express 
manner ; as, She sings as the birds sing. 

4. — The first word of a direct question ; as, The 
words were, ** Whither goest thou ?" 

5. — The first word of a direct quotation ; as. His 
remark waf» '^ Blessed are the peace- 
makers/' 
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6. — The first word after an introductory word or 
clause ; as. Resolved, That the sum, etc. 
Be it enacted. That a tax of one dollar, etc. 

7. — The first word of each of a series of numbered 
clauses or phrases ; as. The president called 
attention to three points : (1.) The ne- 
cessity of co-operation ; (2.) The benefits of 
co-operation ; (3.) How to secure co-opera- 
tion. 

Note.— Many writers omit the period inside the 
marks of parenthesis. Letters are sometimes sub- 
stituted for figures ; as, (a), (b), (c), etc. 

8. — ^AU names of the Deity ; as, Jehovah, Lord 

Almighty, the Supreme Being. 
9. — All proper names should begin with capitals; 

as, Porto Rico, Broadway, Good Friday. 
10. — Words derived from proper names should 

begin with capitals ; as, Elizabethan, 

Victorian, Romanesque. 

Note.— When no reference is intended to the proper 
name, no capital is used ; as, china (ware), cashmere 
(shawl). 
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11. — The names of the months and of the days of 

the week should begin with capitals ; as. 

The battle took place on Saturday, July 3, 

1898. 

Note. — The names of the seasons are not written with 
capitals. 

12. — The pronoun I and the interjection are 

always capitals, and single letters used as 

abbreviations are usually capitals ; as, Hear 

our prayer, Father ! I will write (D. V.) 

to-morrow. 
13. — The names of the Bible and any of its books ; 

as. The Holy Scriptures, The Acts of the 

Apostles. 
14. — The names of things personified ; as. When 

Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
15. — The names of political parties and religious 

sects; as. Republicans, Prohibitionists, 

Unitarians, Wesleyans. 
16. — The names of important historical events; 

as, The Declaration of Independence, 

Magna Oharta. 
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17. — lides of honor and office ; as. His Honor, the 
Mayor ; His Excellency, the Governor. (See 
page 133.) 

18. — All leading words in the titles of books and 
in the headings of essays ; as, " What Will 
He Do with It?^' "The Conduct of 
Life.'' 

19. — Title-pages of books, headings of chapters, 
etc., are usually put entirely in capitals, 
and Eoman numbers are written in capitals. 

20. — The subject of a discourse, essay, etc., when 
first introduced or defined, begins with a 
capital ; as, A Sermon is a formal discourse 
by a clergyman. 

21. — In natural history, generic names, and spe- 
cific names derived from proper names,begin 
with capitals ; as, Rosa Gallica, Rosa alba. 

22. — Pronouns referring to the Deity should be^ 
gin with capitals whenever the meaning 
might otherwise be mistaken ; as, Oh, that 
the Everlasting had not fixed His car -^n 
against self -slaughter. 



MISCELLANEOUS MARKS. 



Asterisk. — The Asterisk, or Star [*], refers to 
some note at the bottom of the page. 

Accent Marks are placed over words to show the 
pronunciation; they are acnte, grave, and cir- 
cnmflex. They are also primary, secondary, 
and double. (See Webster's International 
Dictionary.) 

Brace. — The Brace is used to unite a number of 
words with one common term; as, — 



( Red 

\ Yelt. 
( Blui 



Primary Colors -^j Yellow 
Blue 
Breve, — The Breve is used to show that the vowel 
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over which it is placed is short in quantity; 
as,f611y. 

C'edilla. — The Cedilla is a mark resembling a 
comma, placed under the letter c to show 
that it sounds like s before a or o, in words 
taken from the French; as,fa9ade. 

Caret. — The Caret is used in manuscript to show 
where a letter or word was originally omitted, 
but has been afterwards inserted ; as, ^*He 
was much affected/fthe tidings of his sister's 
death/' 

Macron. — The Macron is a horizontal mark 
placed over letters to show they have the 
long sound : as, seam, dame. 

Obelisk, or dagger [fl— The Obelisk, or dagger, 
refers to some note at the bottom of the 
page. 

Quantity Marks, — Quantity marks are used to 
show the pronunciation of the words over 
which they are placed; as, rosy, f511y, epitome. 

Signatures, — Signatures are letters of the al- 
phabet used by printers at the bottom of 
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certain pages to direct the book-binders in 
folding the sheets. 

Stars, — Three Stars, placed in this form (#*:„X 
call attention to some special passage. 

Tilde, — The Tilde is used over words of Spanish 
origin to give that letter the liquid sound; 
as, sefior, caflon. 

Section Mark, — The Section Mark [§], formed 
by taking the first letters of the Latin words, 
signum sectmiis, using the old-fashioned long 
S, shows the beginning of a new section or 
division of the chapter or book. 

Paragraph, — The Paragraph [TJ is formed by 
reversing the letter P, and making the black 
lines white and the white lines black: it in- 
dicates the beginning of another paragraph. 

Parallels. — Parallel lines [||] refer the reader to 
similar marks at the bottom of the page. 

Dieresis, — The Dieresis is usually placed over the 
latter of two vowels, and denotes that they 
are to be pronounced separately; as, zoo- 
phyte, aerial. 
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Ellipsis, — The marks of Ellipsis are formed by 
means of a long dasli, or of a succession of 
dots or stars, and they show that words or 
sentences have been omitted ; as, '^ The *** 
were kept at bay, but *** and *** played havoc 
in the town/' 

Index, — The Index, or Hand, points out a pas- 
sage to which special attention is called; as, 
t^** Terms Cash ! 

Leaders, — Leaders are dots or periods, used in 
contents and indexes in books, and in similar 
matter, to lead the eye to the completion of 
the sense; as, 

Holland . . . Page 100 
Kussia . . . '^ 143 

Lo7ig, — The Long shows that the vowel over which 
it is placed has the long sound; as, knoll, toll. 
# Assumed or supposed, but not found or veri- 
fied. Used in etymologies. 

< Derived from. I'^f^J^ giving etymo- 
> Whence derived. J ^°Sies. 
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6f^, &, &o., (et cetera), and the rest; and so 
forth; and soon; and the like. This char- 
acter is a ligature combining the letters 
which compose the Latin word Et, and in 
the ** old style/^ <5^», these letters are dis- 
tinctly visible. In the common Roman and 
Italic forms they are much corru^jted, but 
may still be recognized. 



PROOF READERS' MARKS. 



c> Dele, or Delete; take out or expunge. 
9 Turn a reversed letter. 
X A space or more space between words, 
letters, or lines. 
^^ O Less space or no space between words or 
letters. 
L J Carry a word farther to the left or to the 

right. 
D X Indent. 

n Elevate a letter, word, or character sunk 

below the proper level. 
LJ Sink or depress a letter, word, or character 
raised above the proper level. 
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I Shows that a portion of a paragraph projects 

laterally beyond the rest. 
i Directs attention to a quadrat or space which 

improperly appears. 
X Directs attention to a broken or imperfect 

type. 
[^ Bring a word or words to the beginning of 
a line; also, make a new paragraph. 
/// Straighten~a crooked line or lines. 
2^ Print as a diphthong, ligature, or single 

character; thus, aB, fl, (i. e,, print ae, fl.) 
^ Make a new paragraph. 
-. Put in' Italic; also,change according to the 
mark in the margin, as from Italic to Ro- 
man, or from Roman to Italic, 
sr Put in small capitals. 
ss Put in capitals. 

•••• Restore or retain words which have l)een 
crossed out, stet being usually written in 
the margin. 
The other marks are self-explanatory ; but- 
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the following abbreviations used in correct- 
ing proof sheets require explanation : 

w. f. Wrong font, used when a character is of a 
wrong size or style. 

tr. Transpose. 

/. c. Lower case; that is, put in small or common 
letters a word or letter that has been printed 
in capitals or small capitals. 

S. Caps., or Sm. C. Put in small capitals. 

Qii., Qy., or ? Query; is this right ? 

Out, s. c. Words are omitted, or are wanting, see 
copy. 

SIZES OF BOOKS. 



Folio 1. A leaf of a book or manuscript. 

Folio 2. A sheet of paper once folded. 

4 to. or 4°. Quarto; four leaves, or eight 

pages to a sheet. 

8 vo. or 8°. Octavo; eight leaves, or six- 

teen pages to a sheet. 
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12 mo. or 12°. Duodecimo; twelve leaves, or 

twenty-four pages to a 

sheet. 
16 mo. or 16°. Sextodecimo; sixteen leaves, 

or thirty- two pages to a 

sheet. 
18 mo. or 18°. Octodecimo; eighteen leaves, 

or thirty-six pages to a 

sheet. 

* 24 mo, or 24°. Vigesimo-qiiarto. 

* 32 mo. or 32°, Trigesimo-secundo. 

* 36 mo. or 36°. Trigesimo-sexto. 

* 48 mo. or 48°. Qiiadrigesimo-octavo. 

* 64 mo. or 64°. Sexagesimo-quarto. 

* 72 mo. or 72°. Septuagesimo-secundo. 

* 96 mo. or 96°. Nonagesimo-sexto. 

* 128 mo. or 128°. Ceutesimo et vigesimo oc- 

tavo. 

* Books are seldom printed in these sizes, and are not 
usually known by their Latin names, but are commonly 
called twenty-four mo., thirty-two mo., etc., thirty-two, 
etc* 



LETTER WRITING. 

In writing a letter, authorities tell us there are 
seven things which should receive attention ; 
namely, the heading, the address, the salutation, 
the body of the letter, the conclusion, the sig- 
nature, and the superscription. 

1. — Tlie Heading, — The heading includes the 
place and the date ; as, — 

Newark, N". J., Oct. 1, 1898. 

If the street and number are given, they should 
precede the town or city and occupy a sepa- 
rate line ; as, — 

No. 75 Washington Str. 

Buffalo, N, Y., Aug. 7, 1896. 

In punctuating the heading, use capital letters 
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for all the principal words, separate the 
items by commas, and place a period at the 
end. If a line ends with a period used as 
an abbreviation mark, no other point need 
be added. 

2. — The Address, — The address is the name of the 
person to whom the letter is written. The 
title of the person addressed and his resi- 
dence may also be given. This should begin 
near the left margin of the page ; as, — 

EiCHMOi^D, Va., June 2, 1897. 

Mr. John Phillips, 

Supt., Water Works, 
Dover, N. J. 

In punctuating the address, use capital letters 
for the principal words, separate the items 
by commas, and place a period at the end. 

In business letters and those addressed to 
persons in high station, the address 
is placed near the top of the page as 
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above ; in familiar correspondence, it may 
be placed at the end of the letter. 
3. — The Salutation. — The salutation is the short 
form of greeting which precedes the body 
of the letter ; as. Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, 
etc. 

Use capital letters to begin all^the nouns in the 
salutation, and, if the body of the letter 
does not begin on the same line, place a 
comma after it ; if the body of the letter 
begins on the same line, use a dash after 
the comma ; as, — 

Dear Sir, 

I have the honor, etc. 
or 

My dear Sir, — I have the honor, etc. 

Many writers use the colon instead of the 
comma in both of these instances, especial- 
ly in business letters. 

The address and salutation taken together »re 
called the introduction. 
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4. — Tlie Body. — The body of the letter should 
allow a paragraph for each subject dis- 
cussed. It is a good plan to arrange before 
beginning the letter, a rough outline of 
the order in which to introduce the 
subjects. 

5. — The Oomplimejitart/ Closing. — The closing ex- 
pression of a letter is usually some cour- 
teous or friendly expression ; as, Yours, 
Yours truly, Your obedient servant, etc. 
Each of these expressions should begin with a 
capital letter and be followed by a comma. 

6. — Tlie Signature. — The signature consists of the 
writer's Christian name and surname, and, 
in writing to strangers, or in signing official 
documents, it should be written in full 
and followed by a period. If initials are 
used, a period should be placed after each 
one. 
The complimentary closing and signature taken 
together are called the subscription. 
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7, — The Superscription, — The superscription is 
the full and particular address written on 
the envelope. 
Every important word in the superscription 
should begin with a capital letter ; each 
item should be separated from the next by 
a comma, and the whole should end with a 
period. For examples, see page 80. 



UNPUNCTUATED EXERCISES 

FOR DICTATION AND CORRECTION. 



The Comma.— Wobds. 

Rule I.— Page 21. 

Note. — ^The words in italics are intended to call atten- 
tion to the different pronunciation of the same word 
when it represents a different part of speech. 

1. Mary you must not intimate this plan to your most 
intimate friend 

2. In one minute Henry you can divide this into tm- 
nute parts 

3. Keep close to your brother Nellie after close of 
school 

4. They will not permit you to enter this building my 
son without a permit 

5. To discover the vse of this object children you must 
use your thinking powers 

6. Brethren our new convert is trying to convert his 
family 
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7. Gentlemen of the jury we are obliged to convict this 
convict of a second offense 

8. The contract my f nends will allow us to contract 
the dimensions of the plan 

9. In August mother we may expect an august visitor 
10. Observe the polish in the manners of the Polish 

gentlemen children 

Bulk IL— Page 22. 

1. Few few shall part where many meet 

2. Higher higher higher rose the flood 

3. I shall not return for a long long time 

4. Its work work work from dreary chime to chime 

5. Too late too late ye cannot enter in 

6. The light grew fainter fainter fainter then dis- 
appeared entirely 

7. Come come you are too noisy 

8. Twinkle twinkle little star oh I wonder what you 
are 

9. Hear the rain drip drip drip falling from the eaves 
10. Bury me in the deep deep sea 

KuLE ni.— Page 23. 
1. Aristotle Cicero Quintilian are authorities in 
rhetoric 
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2. The Hebrew is closely allied to- the Arabic the 
Phoeneciau the old Persian the Syriac and the Chaldee 

3. Temperance industry and honesty are essential to 
happiness 

4. Ulysses was wise intrepid and cautious 

5. His reign is that of a great godlike disinterested 
being 

6. Honor affluence and pleasure seduce the heart 

7. Miltons poetry is always healthful bright and 
vigorous 

8. All was ended now the hope an^ the fear and the 
sorrow all the dull deep pain and the constant anguish 
of patience 

Rule IV.— PAC^E 25. 

1. My friend John is a diligent student 

2. The celebrated scholar Aristotle educated Alex- 
ander the Great 

3. The historian Gibbon writes with great clearness 

4. The constituent argon is a recent discovery 

5. The river James is nearly five hundred miles long 

6. The philosopher Plato taught the immortality of 
the soul 

7. The Stoic Zeno founded the Epicurean sect 
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0. The Greek god Apollo is considered a model of 
manly beauty 

9. The Apostle Paul was a wonderful preacher 
10. The statesman Jeifersou made many sacrifices for 
his country 

Rule V.— Page 26. 

1. Let every soldier therefore be at his post 

2. The emperor did not however fulfill his promise 

3. Besides the troops were not ready to move 

4. Finally the matter was allowed to end 

5. Well how do you intend to act 

6. The death of the president too was entirely un- 
expected 

7. Is it then wise to take no thought for the future 

8. I have told you my plan and now I would like your 
opinion of it 

0. The judge in the meantime remained In the court- 
room 

Rule VI.— Page 27. 

1. War is the law of violence peace the law of God 

2. Semiramis built Babylon Dido Carthage and Rom- 
ulus Rome 
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3. One murder makes a villain millions a hero 

4. The Greeks excelled in precepts the liomans in 
examples 

6. Truth belongs to the man error to his age 

6. The Doric dialect was broad and rough the Ionic 
smooth 

7. A wise man seeks to outshine himself a fool to 
outshine others 

8. Ambition prompts men to many valorous deeds 
but humanity to many more 

9. Plants are formed by culture men by education 
10. Crowns were playthings to Napoleon thrones his 

footstools 

Rule VII.— Page 28. 

1. Sink or swim survive or perish I give my heart and 
hand to this work 

2. Love and hatred joy and sorrow truth and false- 
hood are mingled strangely in our daily lives 

3. Yea hope and despondency pleasure and pain 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain 

4. And to and fro in and out 
The wan fires danced between 

5. But first and chiefest With thee bring 
Him that soars on golden wing 
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6. l^o motives of interest or consanjjuinity of friend- 
ship or hatred could bias his decision 

7. Two miles of hill and dale copse and shingle lay- 
between 

8. What constitutes a state 

Not high raised battlements or labored mound 
Thick wall or moated gate 

Rule VIII.— Page 29. 

1. Virtue or vice predominates in every man and 
woman 

2. Liberty and eloquence have united in all ages 

3. We often see rank or riches preferred to merit or 
talent 

4. Refinement of mind and clearness of thinking 
usually result from grammatical studies 

5. A distinction ought to be made between fame and 
true honor 

6. The aurora borealis or northern lights are caused 
by the electricity in the atmosphere 

(For the Note.— Page 29.) 

7. Orthography or spelling is one of the four divisions 
of grammar 
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8. Stenography or shorthand is now taught iu the 
public school *• 

9. The calla or Egyptian lily is a very beautiful 
flower 

10. The hippopotamus or river horse is a very large 
animal 

The Comma.— Phrases. 

Rule I.— Page 32. 

1. The abolition of the custom old and respected wa» 
the result of a sudden ebullition of feeling 

2. The choral anthem solemn and impressive was 
heard near the coral reef 

3. His decease sudden and painful was the result of 
disease 

4. He could not entrust the errand urgent and im- 
portant to the arrant knave or to the errant traveler 

5. The island large and fertile formerly owned by 
Spain YT2i^ formally ceded to the United States 

6. On the bridal trip the horse young and spirited 
broke the bridle 

7. The banks of the river green with firs and pines 
rose abruptly to a considerable height^ 
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8. The last edition of the book able and comprehen- 
sive contains the addition of a glossary 

9. He could not accede to the demands of his friend 
intimate as they were lest he should exceed the instruc- 
tions of his employer 

10. The robber ran with rapid step across the steppe 
bare and scorched toward the village 

11. 'ThQ president learned and wise could find no prec- 
edent for the decision 

Rule II.— Page 33. 

1. Having accomplished much good for humanity he 
was home to that bourne whence no traveler returns 

2. Standing upon an empty cask he removed the 
casque from his head 

3. Determined to cast aside all regard for caste he 
labored for the benefit of mankind 

4. Visiting the national capital during the season of 
Congress I spent many hours in the Capitol 

5. Becoming obstinate the farmer would not cecZe a 
rod of land on which the seM might be sown 

6. Keeping the plants in a dark cellar the seller said 
was injurious to them 
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7. The huntsman having killed the hart by shooting 
him through the heart went home 

8. The bird frightened by the stranger Hevj up the 
chimney ^ue 

9. The dyer forgetting to quench the fire caused this 
dire accident 

10. The fellow being intoxicated broke the felloe 
(Sometimes spelled fellow or felly) 

11. You might being charitable have contributed your 
mite to the cause 

Rule III.— Page 34. 

1. The man who sold stationery the old soldier with 
a white beard had no stationary place 

2. The sailor a Lascar from Hindostan said the frig- 
ate was a good sailer 

3. The haron a man of wide experience said that 
Sahara was not entirely barren 

4. The different castes of India Brahmins Kshatriyas 
Vaisyas Sudras and Pariahs are all devoted to the re- 
ligion of Brahma 

5. The great statue in New York harbor Liberty En- 
lightening the World is the work of the French sculptor 
Bartholdi 
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6. The painter of the picture an artist of wide renown 
held his palette in his hand while speaking to the boy 
who had a defect in his palate 

7. The principal of the institution a physician of 
wonderful attainments said the principle upon which it 
was constructed was wrong 

8. I now apprise you gentlemen of the jury that I 
shall appeal to the Chancery Court to appraise the prop* 
erty 

KuLE IV.— Page 35. 

1. I prefer on the whole to proffer the work to you 

2. A man of genius knew without doubt the genus of 
the plant 

3. The man was for certain either under the influence 
of ether or intoxicated 

4. In one instance not long ago several instants elapsed 
between the recurrence of the shocks 

5. He made gesture after gesture trying with much 
ado to attract the attention of the jester 

6. The crippled gentleman placed his dependence sor- 
rowfully enough upon his dependents 

7. The sailor to tell the truth made the bight in the 
rope in the Bight of Benin 
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8. At the end of the legislative session nott/ithstand- 
iiig the opposition the proper cession of tho territory 
was made 

9. He will not in good sooth give counsel to the as- 
sembled council 

10. Ill show you the stranger from the Isle of Shoald 
in all probability in the aisle of the church 

Rule V.— Pages 36, 37. 

1. By a slight effort he mastered the sleight of hand 
performance 

2. On the lower tiers of seats many persons were 
shedding tears 

3. In good time he will make a bed of thyme in the 
garden 

4. With a very wry face he began to eat the piece of 
rye bread 

5. For the sake of peace the piece of money was re- 
turned to the man who claimed it 

6. After the religious rite the ship wright will write 
the right message 

7. From the limb of a plum tree the plumb line was 
extended to the ground 
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8. Upon the nave of a wheel the knave calmly took 
his seat 

9. According to your account the knight was wounded 
In the night 

10. Into {lie waters of the loch the vessel passed 
through the lock 

11. Above the dust dost thou not see the banner 
proudly floating 

12. Around the new teacher I knew the children would 
gather to talk about the gnu 

Rule VI.— Page 38. 

1. To prevent disorder choose easily manageable 
subjects 

2. To be of much service this color must be un- 
changeable 

3. To confess the truth I do not think the soldier is 
chargeable with the theft 

4. To speak candidly the ship is not in serviceable 
condition 

5. To town and tower to hill and dale 
To tell red Floddens fearful tale 

6. Or comes some idle dream like me 
To wander and muse and gaze on thef 
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Rule VII.— Page '^. 

1. I am a maker of war and not a maker of plirases 

2. Nobility of character not wide spreading reputa* 
tion is what we should endeavor to acquire 

3. It was the brave patriots not the drilled soldiers 
of England that conquered in the Revolution 

4. Not only Persia but all of the known world waa 
conquered by Alexander the Great 

5. It was not the business of virtue to extirpate th« 
affections but to regulate them 

6. Most of Homers defects may reasonably be im- 
puted not to his genius but to the manners of the age in 
which he lived 

7. Though deep yet clear though gentle yet not dull 

Rule VIII.— Page 40. 

1. The surplice of the pastor with its inexpensive 
adornments showed that he possessed no surplus of 
worldly good 

2. The statute enacted many years ago made no ref- 
erence to the statue 

3. The salary of the clerk moderate enough in all 
conscience did not allow him to expend much for celery 
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4. The heir eer cheerful will ride out ere evening to 
take the air 

5. The wains so heavily laden should be brought in 
before the moon vsanes 

6. The president kind hearted and gentle tried hard 
to find a precedent for the case 

7. Tou will lose the dog pretty as he is if you leave 
him loose 

8. The poplar tree popular so many years ago is now 
seldom seen 

Rule IX.— Page 41. 

1. He will beyond a perad venture succeed in his 
present arduous undertaking 

2. The party zealously but ignorantly were working 
in the interest of science 

8. The prime minister for a long time in vain en- 
deavored to have the measure brought before Parlia- 
ment 

4. The apostle taught earnestly and enthusiastically 
love for God and our neighbor 

5. He came hastily summoned by the physician to at- 
tend the death bed of his friend 

6. Vftvily this is a perverse generation 
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7. Really and truly I cannot distinguish between the 
genuine note and the counterfeit 

8. When placed near each other side by side if pos- 
sible the difference appears more prominently 

9. He will not carry the message because to tell the 
truth the information contained in it is false 

10. In good sooth I am weary of the struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances 

11. Yes yes the news is true I acknowledge to my own 
confusion that I have failed 

Rule X.— Page 42. 

1. The courier being sick the message was not con- 
veyed to the currier 

2. O days of darkness how long will you throw your 
murky veil over this vale of tears 

3. Friends and fellow citizens I have no gift of high 
flown speech to reach the hearts of the populace of this 
populous city 

4. Men women children all were rushing to see the 
maze which had been arranged in the field of maize 

5. Land where my fathers died land of the pil- 
grims pride Thy adherents acknowledge adherence to 
no other political power 
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tJ. The physician having been proscribed the family 
feared to use the prescribed medicine 

7. Friends of my youth wbitlier have ye flown 

8. O ye of little faith how vainly the burning words of 
seers and sages fall upon your heedless ears 

9. Gentlemen of the jury I know the plects of a lawyer 
do not always please you 

KuLE XI.— Page 43. 

1. Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth a 
thinner air a paler sky 

2. To be wise in our own eyes to be wise in the 
opinion of the world and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator seldom coincide 

3. The beauty of his moral character his generous 
impulses his broad sympathies were the theme of every 
tongue 

4. Should you ask me whence these Stories 
With the odors of the forest 

With the dew and damp of meadows 
With the curling smoke of wigwams 
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The Comma. — Clauses. 
Rule I. —Page 46. 

1. You should learn to dance said the father 

2. That some should command and others obey is the 
law of nature 

3. Eight column halt was the command that rang out 

4. Every attempt to deceive is attended by serious 
consequences 

5. United we stand divided we fall cried the leader 

6. It is not given to all to preach says the author 

7. Live and let live is a proverb well worthy of at- 
tention 

Rule II.— Page 47. 

1. If there were no cowardice there would be but 
little insolence 

2. Every thing is beautiful if left where nature in- 
tended it to be 

3. As we grow older life becomes dim in the distance 

4. A man may comfort himself for the wrinkles in 
his face provided his heart be fortified with virtue 

5. If you would succeed in business be punctual in 
meeting your engagements 
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6. You may go when you please 

7. You will reap as you sow 

Rule III.— Page 48. 

1. A spirit of revenge which is ever a dangerous pas- 
sion had taken possession of him 

2. The spirit which actuated the man was a love for 
notoriety 

3. Washington whose character and fame are the 
common property of the world is a model for all Ameri- 
cans 

Rule IV.— Page 49. 

1. It is barbarous to injure men who have done us a 
kindness 

2. Evei^ teacher must love a pupil who is docile 

3. Death is the season which tests our principles 

4. The powers which move the world are the print* 
iug press and the telegraph 

5. A man who has never been at sea cannot be thor^ 
oughly proficient in navigation 

6. There is a philosophic spirit which is far more val' 
uable than any limited acquirement of philosophy 
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Rule V.— Page 50. 

1. When pride cometh then cometli sbame 

2. Though truth is fearless and absolute yet she is 
meek and modest 

3. The more diligent you are the sooner you will ac- 
complish your task 

4. Whether right or wrong I am held responsible 

5. We can neither fly from the presence of God nor 
escape bis wrath 

6. Such as a tree is so will be the fruit 

Rule VI.— Page 51. 

1. Man gains wider dominion by his intellect than by 
his right arm 

2. A good name is to be chosen rather than great 
riches 

3. Nothing on earth is so sublime as the spirit of 
self sacrifice 

4. Does not the glorious sun pour down his rays as 
cheerfully on the poor cottage as on the grand palace 

(For the Note.— Page 51.) 

1. The universe at large would suffer as little in its 
splendor and variety by the destruction of our planet as 
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the verdare and sablime magnitade of a forest would 
safiFer by the fall of a single leaf 

2. The more the loTe of poetry is cnltivated and re- 
fined the more do men striye to make their outward 
lines rhythmical and harmonious 

3. It had been better for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness than after they have known it to 
turn from the holy commandment delivered to them 

Ababic Numbebs. 
Rui,E I.— Page 52. 

1. .Miscellaneous exports 1898 $900000000 manufac- 
tured exports $300000000 

2. In 1805 the United States sent 13866970 lbs of flour 
to Japan 

3. Parliament voted £5000 for the project 

4. Our army on a peace footing does not exceed 25000 
men 

5. The rent of the store was $1000 per month 

6. The last Congress appropriated 100000000 dollars 
for the surveys of the Nicarauga ship canal 

7. The population of the City of New York is 3300000 
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The Apostrophe. 
Rule I.— Page 53. 

1. The sun is the poets the invalids aod the hypo- 
chondriacs friend 

2. The ladies dresses were costly and magnificent 

3. Philippa was the name of Edward the Thirds 
queen 

4. The Persians gems and gold were the Grecians 
funeral pyre 

5. He seemed to soar on eagles wings 

6. The travelers went to lodge not ia Mr. Jacobs 
house but Mr Jacobss 

7. John Quincy Adams death was no common be- 
reavement 

8. Williams wig was purchased at Mr, Williams shop 

9. The witness testimony agreed with the facts in the 
case 

10. The flies wings were singed by the blaze 

11. The foxes tails were used to ornament the wig- 
wam 

12. The booksellers association enforced its rules 
strictly 
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Rule II.— Page 64. 

1. Mid such a heavenly scene death is an empty name 

2. I might have lived and enjoyed immortal bliss 

8. Night stretches her leaden scepter oer a sleeping 
world 

4. In this example there are four 3s and two 5s 
6. Youre sailing toward the Bermuda Islands 

6. Id like to travel through China and Thibet 

7. If eer you return to this country I shall see you 

8. He counted his money oer and oer 

9. Youll neer see the apothecary again 

10. Ages lapsed ere Homers lamp appeared 

11. She lived mongst horrid sights and sounds and 
shapes unholy 

12. Twixt the hours of twelve and one I heard him 
shriek 

The Semi-Coloit. 

Rule I.— Page 56. 

1. Etymology teaches the derivation of words ento- 
mology is the science which treats of insects 

2. Geography is a description of the surface of the 
earth but geology treats of its interior structure 
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3. Philosophy makes us wiser men Christianity makes 
ns better men 

4. Concession is no humiliation compromise is often 
necessary 

5. Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount 
space no opposition that he did not spurn 

6. Avarice must come to the hour of utter destitution 
pride must come to the hour of utter prostration 

(For the Note.— Page 57.) 

7. Some men are eminent for what they possess and 
others are esteemed for what they are 

8. Her mother did fret and her father did fume 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his 

bonnet and plume 

KuLE II.— Page 58. 

1. A large portion of the works of Montaigne consists 
of pithy and appropriate quotations and many other 
writers have introduced into their writings with good 
effect proverbs anecdotes authorities and snatches of 
dialogues 

2. Byrons Dream of Darkness consists of much neg- 
ative description as when he speaks of Cho earth as 
being a void lump seasonless herbless treeless manless 
Ufeless 
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V5. I wish I were a cloud to sail all day through the 
heavens painted so beautifully as those lovely shapes all 
colored and never descending again in showers or at 
least I wish I were a river performing some useful duty 
in the world 

4. Prosperity is naturally though not necessarily at- 
tached to virtue and merit adversity to vice and folly. 

Rule III.— Page 59. 

1. If thou hast never tasted the holy peace which de- 
scends into the simplest heart when it fervently realizes 
the presence of God if no gleam from the future life 
ever brightens thy earthly way if the sores and irritations 
of thy contact with the world are never soothed and 
softened by the healins: consciousness of divine love 
thou hast studied to little purpose and the fountains of 
a true happiness are still sealed to thee 

2. Wherever on this earth an understanding is active 
to know and to serve the truth wherever a heart beats 
with kind and pure and generous affections wherever a 
home spreads its sheltering wing over husband and wife 
and parent and child there under every diversity of out- 
ward circumstances the true worth and dignity and 
peace of mans soul are still within the reach of all 
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Rule IV.— Page 61. 

1. Love rules the court the camp the grov6 
And men below and saints above 

For love is heaven and heaven is love 

2. Examinations are formidable even to the best pre- 
pared for the greatest fool may ask moie than the wisest 
man can answer 

3. Virtue is a real honor whereas all the other dis- 
tinctions are merely titular 

4. Ivy is the beauty of old ruins and your faith is not 
unlike it it springs up so strongly amid fallen hopes 

Rule V.— Page 63. 

1. Greece has given us three great historians namely 
Herodotus Xenophon and Thucydides 

2. Cicero in his treatise on morals enumerates four 
cardinal virtues to wit Prudence Justice Fortitude and 
Temperance 

3. Our duties to individuals are classed under four 
heads viz as arising from affinity friendship benefits re- 
ceived contract 

4. Avoid words of difficult pronunciation as obliga- 
tory indissoluble etc 
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Rule VI.— Page 65. 

1. Pilgrims Progress or Christians Journey is an 
apologue written by John Bunyan 

2. Intercepted Letters or the Twopenny Post Bag 
was written by Thomas Moore 

3. The Laws of Draco or A Glance at Ancient Greece 
is a work of much interest to the student of Greek his- 
tory 

The Colon. 
Rule L— Page 67. 

1. The Bible gives us a beautiful description of the 
Deity in these words God is love 

2. Silvio Pellico in On the Duties of a Man thus re- 
marks To love our country with truly elevated feeling 
we must in ourselves be good citizens 

3. Terms Two dollars a month invariably in ad- 
vance 

4. Now pray remember this unmixed carbonic gas is 
when inhaled a deadly poison 

6. The judge arose and solemnly sa!d Gentlemc \ of 
the jury we now have received your verdict 
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Rule II.— Page 69. 

1. Do you intend to return Yes I shall return to 
morrow 

2. Yea verily I say unto you these things shall pass 

away 

3. Yes yes said the doctor he will soon recover 

4. Will you give me the money No I have none 

5. Will the great tenor sing tonight No he has been 
seized with sudden illness 

Rule III.— Page 70. 

1. The clouds look black the glass is low 
The hollow winds begin to blow 
Twill surely rain 

2. Millions for defense not one cent for tribute 

3. Men must have recreation literature and art fur- 
nish that which is most refining 

4. A little philosophy inclineth mens minds to athe- 
ism depth in philosophy bringeth mens minds to re- 
ligion 

Rule IV.— Page 71. 

1. Science and art may invent splendid modes of il- 
luminating the apartments of the opulent but these aro 
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poor and worthless compared with a common light 
which the sun sheds into all our windows which he pours 
freely and impartially over hill and valley and which 
kindles daily the eastern and western sky and so the 
common lights of reason and conscience and love are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity to a few 

2. Art and education may devise brilliant studies in 
literature but these do not compare with the effusions 
of genius that are the lights of the literary history of all 
countries thus the works of talent and love rise superior 
to those of mere dilettantism however striking 

Rule V.— Page 72. 

1. Titus A Comrade of the Cross was written by 
Florence Kingsley 

2. The Wanderer A collection of .Poems from Many 
Lands is the work of«01iver Meredith 

3. Ben Hur A tale of the Christ was written by Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace 
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The Pebiod. 
Rule I.— Page 75. 

1. Tou need uot knead that dough any more 

2. The horse has lain down in the dusty lans 

3. The field marshal had a martial figure 

4. The ai>plication of the linimenU disfigured the Kn- 
eaments of his face 

5. The existing troubles in the country are monitory . 
of monetary matters 

6. No previous impostor was ever guilty of so base an 
imposture 

7. The ingenuous youth made an ingenious discovery 

8. The eminent navigator was in imminent danger 

9. The fisher fell into the Assure of the rock 

10. The regiment observed a rigid regimen 

11. The ropes of the tents were very tense 

12. Homonyms are words which have the same sounds 
but different meanings 

Rule II.— Page 76. 

1. Take the rein and lead the horses out of the rain 

2. Bring me the volume containing the treatise upon 
treaties 
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J>. You must not attempt to cozen your cousin 

4. Do not soil your clothes before the close of school 

5. You may go forth to meet your friend on ilnQ fourth 
day 

6. You must not accept the proposition except as a 
temporary expedient 

7. Please do not cut down the row of beech trees on 
the beach 

8. Lend not your lyre to the liar 

9. Sail straight for the Strait of Gibraltar 

10. Do not try to pare the pear with a pair of scissor* 

11. You may gild the badge of the guild 

12. Do not lose sight of that building «iie 

Rules III. and IV.— Pages 77, 78, 70. 

1. The passage was translated by Mr G W Channing 

2. Prof Jones received the titles of F R S and K L H 

3. You will find the word in Gen III 10 verse 

4. Gen Smith was honored with the title of Ph D 

5. Chapters IV and V are devoted to psychological 
studies 

6. Lee Smith is P M* General 

7. You may send me two qts of N O molasses 

8. Mrs Brown lives in H St 
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9. Lieut Robinson is in Manila P I 

10. Dr Thompson L H D is in Geraiany 

11. Walt Whitman lived in Camden N J 

12. James II was the last Stuart 



Intebrogation Point. 
Rule I. —Page 83. 

1. Will the colonel plant the kernel of corn 

2. Are those links strong enough, to fasten the lynx 

3. Do they mete out sufficient meat to the sailors 

4. Must we close our exercises at the end of the hour 

5. May we ask him to sing a hymn 

6. Did the grizzly headed man" shoot the grisly bear 

7. Can you decipher the figure of a cygnet on this 
signet ring 

8. Has he heard of the herd of buffaloes 

9. Have they all passed in from the stage coach to 
the inn 

10. Would you make it of wood 

11. Is your ewer full of water 
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Exclamation Point. 
Rules I. and II.— Pages 86, 87, 88. 

1. Oh you cannot lessen the length of the lesson 

2. That terrible bomb was thrown upon the throne 

3. Hail to the hale and hearty veterans of the war 

4. In the dreadful mist he missed his way 

5. What a lovely day to visit the Bey of Algiers 

6. This is not the place in which I left the plaice 

7. He recked not that he wrecked the hopes of his 
mother 

8. How the sight of the ring will wring the heart of 
his sister 

9. How gaily he rode down the road and rowed across 
the ferry 

10. Hark we can hear the song of the serf above the 
roar of the surf 

11. Alas our small hoard of money will not satisfy the 
horde of robbers 

12. I pray you to destroy the animals which prey upon 
the flock 
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Quotation Mabks. 
RuLK L— Pages 91, 92. 

1. Mr John Morley says Diderot invented German 
criticism 

2. A German poet says Nature wanted to see how she 
herself looked and so she made Goethe 

3. What f orgest smith Were forging chains ay chains 

Alas to chain yourselves degraded are 
Why plowest farmer Fields their fruit must bear 
Yes seed for foes the burr for thee remains 

Rule H.—Page 93. 

1. Heine says I understood best of all bubtraction 
that had a rule Four cannot be taken from three there- 
fore I borrow one 

2. The testimony of the witness ran as follows As I 
entered the room I heard some one say Do not come in 
there is danger 

8. In the early part of his lecture the speaker re- 
marked I shall take as the basis of my lecture the prop^ 
osition of Novalis Character is a perf«'**^lv formed will 
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Rule III.— Page 94. 

1. it became the favorite vehicle for the philosophers 
so called of GermaDy 

2. Michelet omits altogether the particular about 
Luther becoming a monk apparently because to include 
it after bachelor of arts doctor of divinity etc v^ould 
spoil a climax 

3. It is strange that the translator should have use^l 
the word mirrored to express the mirror clear of thtt 
original 

The Dash. 
Rules I. II. and III.— Pages 97, Q8, 99. 

1. I was detained in the City of W by a very heavy 
snow stoi-m 

2. The gentleman lives in str Natchez Miss 

3. You will find it in Deuteronomy Chap IV ver 8 10 

4. Our hearts our hopes our prayers our tears 
Our faith triumphant oer our fears 

Are all with thee are all with thee 

5. Oh do not do not call me back 

6. Unconsciously Hamann had moved a mind th**^* 
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was to move the world the world that is of German lit- 
erature 

7. Only four of the islands Prinkipo Chalki Prot© 
and Antigone are inhabited 

8. In the cottage were her two familiars a dog and a 
bird 

9. The people of the village thought they recognized 
in Peter a most illustrious personage the king of Prussia 
in disguise 

10. The caique glides over the Bosphorus and into tht 
Golden Horn between the banks of Christian and Mos- 
lem Pera and Stamboul 

Rules IV. V. and VI. —Pages 100, 101, 102. 

1. When did Jeanne d Arc live In the fifteenth cen- 
tury Where was she born In Domremy France 

2. Be sure to put the signs in their proper places as 
2X4 + 3-f-2 = ? 

3. The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes 

Rules VII. VIII and IX.— Pages 103, 104, 105, 106. 

1. I wish to To return to Italy asked Wilhelm 

2. The people lifted up their voices and pronounced 
him a most worthy citizen when he was asleep 
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3. Prayer More things are wrought ^j pfayer tlian 
this world dreams of Tennyson 

4. Faith huilds in the dungeon and in the lazar house 
its suhlimest shrines and up through roofs of stone that 
shut up the eye of Heaven ascends the.ladder where the 
angels glide to and fro prayer 

Rule X.— Page 107. 

i. This murder woe to the one who committed it 
is one of the most horrible on record 

2. From one famous school to another for the good 
man abhorred the idea of having governesses and tutors 
about his house she had gone to be finished in a fash- 
ionable French convent 

Rule XI.— Page 109. 

1. There are two kinds of evils those which cannot 
be cured and those which can 

2. Angry thoughts canker .the mind and dispose it to 
the worst temper in the world that of fixed malice and 
revenge 

3. The scene is no matter where the time is no matter 
when only it is still youth 
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The Parenthesis. 
Rules I. II. III. and IY.— Pages 112, 113, 114, 115. 

1. Consider and may the consideration sink deep into 
your hearts the fatal consequences of a wicked life 

2. The profound learning of Sir William Jones he 
was master of twenty eight languages was the wonder of 
his contemporaries 

8. The result is that Mephistophilis so Marlowe but 
Goethe spells Mephistopheles appears in answer to the 
incantation 

4. A single brief expression of his relating to Shakes- 
peare foremost with Schlegel of poets and mighty model 
of romancers must suffice to indicate his quality as 
critic 

5. The writer says our translations from bis prose 
Dr Hedges book supplies us the Icelandic Edda the Cid 
and the Nibelungen Lied appeared in the Middle Ages 

6. Shall we then this question is of the utmost im- 
portance forget our obligations to the founders of the 
institution 

7. Abdicating his kingdom he had long been weary 
of reigning Chas V retired to a monastery 

8. Inspired by success such splendid success he de- 
termined on still bolder measures 
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